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the peetals of flowers, or where the rocks come 
from—I don’t keer a snap o’ my finger fer any o° 
them things. But my not knowin’ how ter spell 
has made me creep with shame, an’ put me to a 
heap o’ trouble off ’n on at diff’rent times in my 
life. 

“A man don’t git to be my age, an’ ’cumulate 
the prop’ty I’ve got, ’thout havin’ some pertickler 
letters to write; an’ I blush ter say that I don’t 
dare send ’way a letter till somebody that kin 


For the Companion. 


THE DILLOWAY PRIZE. 
By J. L. Harbour. 


When I became teacher of the Jack Oak school 
in western Iowa, the President of the School- 
Board said to me,— 

‘‘We feel real proud of our school. We've got 








the best school-house in the county, with patent 
desks in it, and everything in good shape. The 
scholars are in the main well-behaved. Some of 
the big boys may try to act a little smart, and 
some of the girls may put on a few little airs, but 


spell looks it over. I’m always spellin’ where 


stands up last in a fair and square stand-up an’| and the saucy, healthful, rosy-cheeked Jessie 
spell-down match shall go to Ann Arbor or to any | Benton. ‘The boy stooped slightly, and studied 
other good college for four years; an’ I’ll pay the | with all diligence. The girl sat bolt upright, did not 
entire expenses. That’s my offer, an’ I’ll stand | open her book, and made wry faces at her school- 
right by it!” mates. She was my worst pupil; he, my best. 
Capt. Dilloway made a stiff, awkward bow to| Jessie Benton was an orphan who had lived all 
the school, another to me, and left the room. her life as an object of charity with different fam- 
I then went on with my work, finding many | ilies in the neighborhood. Her present home was 
dull pupils and many bright ones. with an ignorant, untidy family, who did not 
There were a few mischievous and rather indo-| make her life a happy one. She had previously 
lent spirits among them, but I felt quite sure that | lived with Capt. Dilloway, and had left his house, 
holding him in utter detestation, and he had the 
same flattering feeling towards Miss Jessie. In the 
heat of their anger they had made fierce threats 
against each other. The boy’s name was Paul Hil- 














I don’t think you’ll find one of them sassy or 
downright mean. Most of the folks ’round here 
are real old-fashioned, but they try to learn their 
children manners; and if they have confidence in 
the teacher, they’ll stand by him in case of any 
trouble in the school. 

“But you'll never get along without having 
spelling-schools at least once a month. We live 
tive miles from town, and don’t have much amuse- 
ment, excepting a party or frolic once in a while, 
and spelling-matches. In fact, some people in the 
district think spelling is the very foundation of all 
knowledge. They’d ruther their boys and girls 
would be good spellers than know how to cipher 
clear through the ’rithmetic. 

“If you get up some real lively spelling-bees, 
the folks ’round here will take to you right off. 
Capt. Dilloway will think you’re all right, sure.” 

“Who is Capt. Dilloway ?” I asked. 

“Well, he’s a peculiar sort of a man with a 
great hobby for spellers and _ spelling - schools. 
He pays more taxes into the school-fund than any 
other man in this district. It’s always been a great 
cross to him that he hadn’t chick or child to send 
to school to get the benefit of the taxes, and learn 
to spell. 

“If he had a child, I reckon it would have to 
learn to spell everything in the dictionary, if it 
didn’t know the difference between addition and 
subtraction.” 

As I walked down the long, quiet lane towards 
the neat little school-house of which the Jack Oak 
people were so proud, I met a tall, rugged-lookit:z 
old farmer, riding leisurely along on a sober- 
looking old horse. 

He passed me, and then suddenly cried out,— 

“Hey there, young feller! Be you the new 
teacher ?” 

“T am,” I said. 

He rode back to where I was standing, dis- 
mounted, and gave me a hard, toil-worn hand. 

“Glad to see you! I’m Mister Dilloway,—Cap- 
tain, they all call me.” 

“Tam very glad indeed to meet you, Capt. Dil- 
loway,” I said, feeling slightly embarrassed under 
the keen, searching, steady gaze of the captain. 

“T'll just walk back to the school-house with 
ye,” he said. “I cackellated on ridin’ over this 
arfternoon any way. I’ve got somethin’ to say to 
the school.” 

We found about fifty boys and girls in the 
school-house yard. I noted with pleasure that 
they were all very tidy in appearance, if their 
garments were of an unfashionable make and 
quality. Many of them came forward, and said 
good-morning as I entered the gate; and I did 
not observe any attempt at “smartness” on the 
part of young fellows, or any little airs in the 
manner of the girls. 

When they were all seated and quiet, I said,— 

“Capt. Dillosay has something to say to you 
before we begin our morning work.” 

“Ye-e-e-s,” said the captain, rising from his 
chair. He had a tendency to prolong his words 
into a comical draw], and spoke with great delib- 
eration. 

“I’ve knowed you boys an’ gals ever sence 
you was born, an’ I knowed most o’ yer fathers 
an’ mothers afore you. An’, of course, you all 
know Cap’n Dilloway; an’ you know me fer jest 
what I am—a cranky sort of a critter, with idees 
an’ notions o’ my own ’bout matters an’ things, 
an’ speshly "bout eddication. 

“I make no doubt but what yer grammars an’ 
hist’rys an’ jogerfys an’ fizzyologies an’ sich like 
are all well enough in their places, though I’m 
free ter say J aint never felt the need o’ any o’ 
them. I don’t keer how many bones there air in 
the human struckter; I don’t keer whether St. Au- 
gustine or Keerkurk, Ioway, is the oldest town in 
Ameriky ; I don’t keer whether a hoss is a noun 
or & noun is a hoss; I don’t keer anything ’bout 


‘w-h-a-r-e’ an’ sure ‘s-h-u-r-e’ an’ to ‘t-o-e’, an’ I 
don’t know this minnit whether you spell cab- 
bage with a ‘c’ ora ‘k.’ So they can’t nobody 
argify me out’n the notion that spellin’ aint the 
most important thing to be learned. 

“Tf I had a boy, I’d ruther hev him know his 
speller by heart than to know all ’bout the starry 
speers an’ planets an’ the moon, which is somethin’ 
I’ve an idee we aint no bizness to meddle with. 

“But, of course, this is a pergressive age, an’ 
folks hev great notions "bout sendin’ their boys 
an’ gals through college, an’ all that, an’ some 
boys an’ gals want to git beyond their readers an’ 
spellers. 

“Set as Iam in my own idees, I’m free ter say 
that mebbe I’m in the wrong, an’ mebbe it’s best 
to be high-larnt arfter all. I’ve heerd that there’s 
| certain ambitious boys an’ gals here that’s longin’ 
|to go through college. Well, now, here’s your 
| chance, fer you to hev your way, an’ fer me to 
|hev mine too. I’ve got the name o’ bein’ rich. 
Well, mebbe I am. It’s just ’cordin’ to what folks 
| call rich; anyhow, I’ve got more’n I’ll ever spend, 
| an’ no tellin’ who’ll spend it arfter me. 
| I come here to say this: the teacher says he’ll 

hev a spellin’-school ev’ry two weeks this winter, 
| if we want it; an’ that he’ll let you spell an hour 
| ev’ry Friday arfternoon, an’ give you all the show 
| possible. The last day of this school, there’ll be 
the biggest spellin’-match here there ever was in 
this county. 











“The boy or girl, I don’t keer who it is, that 
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| I should have no serious trouble in that school. 

But just before the recess hour, a pupil appeared 
| whose behavior gave me a little uneasiness. I 
was examining a class in geography, when I 
heard an affected, sharp cough in the back part of 
the room. Looking up, I saw in the open door a 
slender, saucy -looking, black-eyed girl, about 
fifteen years of age. She was tall, and had not 
the modest look of the other girls. Indeed, she 
stared boldly at me. 

Her black hair hung loosely around her shoul- 
ders, and had not been brushed that day. Her 
dark calico dress was soiled, and torn in one place. 
An old brown shawl had been dropped from her 
head, and hung carelessly from her shoulders. 
Her shoes were coarse, and badly worn, and she 
presented a marked contrast to her tidy school- 
fellows. 

“Take this seat,” I said, pointing to one near 
my desk. The girl walked smartly down the 
aisle, staring boldly from right to left. She 
dropped carelessly into a seat, and began drum- 
ming on the desk with the tips of her fingers. 

Directly across the aisle from this irl, whose 
name was Jessie Benton, sat a boy to whom I felt 
strangely drawn. 

He was a slightly-built, delicate boy of fifteen, 
with a careworn look on his fair and handsome 
face. 








His face bespoke a fine and tender nature. 
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ton. 
younger brothers, in a little log house near the 
school-room. 


He lived with his widowed mother and two 


It was with great difficulty that Mrs. Hilton 
was enabled to keep her children together, and 
send Paul to school. She was so poor that she 


could not have done so, had not Paul worked for 


the farmers on Saturday, and during all the sum- 
mer months. He was a great favorite with Capt. 
Dilloway, who gave Paul more work and better 
wages than any other farmer in the neighborhood, 

Capt. Dilloway’s offer created intense excite- 
ment in the district. The county newspapers 
made mention of it, and the interest grew from 
day to day. My fortnightly spelling-matches were 
largely attended, and ten or twelve of my older 
pupils were making heroic efforts to win the prize. 

The boy who studied hardest was Paul. The 
girl who seemed to study least was Jessie Benton. 
But she was what people call a “natural speller ;” 
a case like that of some boys and girls who are so 
constituted mentally that they succeed better in 
mathematics than in grammar. Certain it was that 
Jessie gave little attention to any of her books. 

Paul spent hours over his spelling-book. He 
would write and re-write every difficult word on 
his slate. He remained in the house during many 
a noon, studying the long columns of words in 
the speller. The cherished hope of his life was to 
go through college. 

“I’d be the happiest, happiest boy in all the 
world, if I could only go to college!” he said to 
me one day, his eyes sparkling, and the color com- 
ing and going in his pale cheeks. 

“Would you like to go through college?” I 
asked of Jessie Benton. 

“IT? I go through college!” and she laughed 
long and derisively. ““Now wouldn’t I cut a figure 
at college in this ?” and she gave the skirt of her 
faded, ill-fitting dress a switch, while she tossed 
her head disdainfully. 

“But I tell you what!” she added, scowling in 
a way that was painful to see, “I will go through 
college if I can, if for nothing under the sun but 
to get the better of Capt. Dilloway ! 

“How he would go on, if I—J, ‘the worst girl 
that ever breathed,’ as he calls me, was to win his 
prize! He’d send me. Indeed, he would. What- 
ever else he is, Capt. Dilloway is a man of his 
word. He’d send me, if he had to mortgage his 
farm todo it. But, all the same, it would go most 
fearfully against the grain to do it—if I should 
win the prize.” 

[had less trouble with Jessie than I had thought 
tohave. Her lessons were always recited well, al- 
though I seldom saw her studying. She was 
wofully wild, and wilful to perverseness, but I 
found certain half-dormant, half-active traits of 
gentleness and kindness in her nature, in spite of 
Capt. Dilloway’s harsh condemnation. 

“They aint no good in her,” he said angrily one 
day ; “‘she’s sassy, idle, vain, impert’nent, ign’rant! 
I aint no use for her! If I had my way, she 
shouldn’t be allowed to go to school with respecta- 
ble children. She’ll never do no good, you mind 
that! ‘Whistlin’ gals and crowing hens always 
come to some bad ends.’ They’s both truth ’n 
poetry in that.” 

Few persons were so severe in their condemnation 
of poor Jessie, but she was decidedly unpopular 
in the district. Parents were fearful of her influ- 
ence over their children, and she was often avoided 
in a manner that must have been hard to endure. 

As the school term drew to a close, the interest 
in the great spelling-match became intense. To 
the very last week, it seemed impossible to tell 
who was most likely to win the prize. 

With all his days and nights and weeks and 
months of study, during which he grew thinner 


His great blue eyes wore an appealing look. | and paler, poor Paul seemed no nearer winning 
I | the prize than several other boys and girls who 
could not help marking the contrast between him | had been far less diligent. 
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At several of our spelling- matches, he had 
missed simple words through sheer excitement 
and nervousness. 

Capt. Dilloway attended all the spelling schools, 
and often came in on Friday afternoons to hear 
the children “choose up and spell down.” He 
never by a single word expressed a hope that Paul 
would win, but I often noted how his keen gray 
eyes twinkled with a softer light, and the harsh, 
hard lines around his mouth softened, when Paul 
spelled well. He would knit his brows and bite 
his lips when the boy failed. 

But there was always fire in his eyes, and his 
grim face was stern and forbidding, when Jessie 
Benton, cool and collected, as she always was, 
spelled correctly. 





That great spelling-match is the theme of many 
a fireside to this day, and I remember well, through 
all the lapse of years, every circumstance connected 
with it. 

What a night it was! How the sleighs and 
sleds came flying up and down, and over the hills, 
under the leafless branches of the trees; across 
frozen streams, through long, white lanes, and 
across bits of open prairie, on which the snow lay 
smooth and sparkling in the moonlight. Sleds 
upset, and screams of laughter rang through the 
woods. Sober, sleepy old farm-horses were lashed 
into mad gallops, as one driver strove to pass an- 
other. Men, women and children came from afar. 
The school-house was filled to overflowing. Ev- 
ery window contained a dozen or more candles. © 

I can see old Capt. Dilloway now. He came 
early, and secured a chair by my desk; and there 
he sat, candle and book in hand, grim and stern. 

Before recess, we “chose up, and spelled down,” 
spelled with “trappers,” kept “tally,” and then 
spelled down again. 

Then came recess, and a wild and rather rough 
game of snowball and “washing faces” in the 
moonlight. 

Just before the bell rang, I managed to whisper 
to Paul,— 

“Do compose yourself. 
slowly.” 

After recess came the great contest. My pupils 
quietly took their places on the floor, and as a pupil 
missed a word, he was to take his seat. ‘The one 
standing on the floor last was to be declared win- 
ner of the prize, without further ceremony. 

I had had no need to urge Jessie Benton to 
“keep cool.” Her cheeks were flushed, and her 
black eyes flashing, but she was, withal, perfectly 
calm and self-possessed as she took her place on 
the floor, within a foot of Capt. Dilloway’s chair. 

When all was perfectly quiet, I began pronounc- 
ing the words. The first one was “paralysis,” and 
six boys and girls went down on it. Four more 
struggled with “thylacinus,” and sat down. In 
thirty minutes, but six were left on the floor; Paul 
and Jessie were among the number. Two of these 
failed on “sciatica.” Two more missed the word 
“autochthonic.” Paul spelled it correctly, his lips 
trembling. I tried to look encouragement into his 
face, and I noticed that his mother coughed several 
times, and endeavored to catch his eye. 

Jessie Benton stood erect, proud and defiant, 
with folded arms, looking unflinchingly into Capt. 
Dilloway’s scowling face. He had closed his book, 
dropped his bit of candle, and was leaning forward, 
eager and excited. 

Paul and Jessie spelled against each other for 
nearly half an hour, and I noted with pleasure 
that Paul seemed to be gaining courage and con- 
fidence. Jessie was spelling in a hesitating man- 
ner, carefully weighing every syllable. 

Capt. Dilloway rubbed his hands gleefully to- 
gether, and nodded encouragingly to Paul. I pro- 
nounced the word “ammochryse.” Paul, in the 
most confident manner, spelled it with one “m.” 

“Next,” I said, my voice trembling. Paul 
started eagerly forward, crying out,— 

“No! Surely that is right.” But Jessie 
was spelling the word, slowly, confidently, cor- 
rectly. 

Paul covered his face with his hands, and fell 
fainting to the floor. 

Capt. Dilloway strode across the floor, caught 
the insensible boy in his arms, and carried him 
from the room, followed by Paul’s mother. 

Ina few moments he returned with Paul, who 
was still very pale but smiling, stood up before the 
breathless crowd and said,— 

“I’m a man of my word, ladies and gentlemen. 
She,” nodding his head toward Jessie, “goes to 
the best school I can find for her, for four years. 
I'm honor bound to that. But, ladies and gentle- 
men, this boy, Paul Hilton, as noble and worthy 
a lad as ever lived, he goes too. I send one because 
I have to, and the other because I want to. I 
hope, ladies and gentlemen, that you all think 
that fair and square all ’round.” 

A loud and long shout went up from all the peo- 
ple, as Capt. Dilloway walked out of the room. 

In twenty minutes, I was alone in the room, 
gathering up my books. The door opened sudden- 
ly, and Jessie Benton came in hurriedly. 

“O sir!” she cried, bursting into a passion of 
tears, “I hid outside, waiting to tell you! Poor 
Paul Hilton! I was so sorry for him all the time! 
I wished I would miss a word. I intended miss- 
ing all the time, and would, too, if Capt. Dilloway 
hadn’t looked at me so! ButI made up my mind 
at the last to beat, if T could, and let Paul go to 
the college in my place! Indeed, I would have 
had him go. But oh, I am so glad that we are 
both to go! Ihave longed toall the time. I do 


Keep cool, and spell 


no! 


want to get away from this place and this life! 
If I’d had any chance, I’d’”—but here Jessie broke 
down entirely, and sobbed aloud. 





W—— is alarge and prosperous city in an East- 
ern State. The people are particularly proud of 
their schools. 

They seem as nearly perfect as schools can be. 
I feel very proud of them myself, and visit the 
city whenever opportunity occurs. The superin- 
tendent of the schools pays me such polite atten- 
tion, and always seems so glad to see me. Indeed, 
he always invites me to his own beautiful home. 
The name of this very successful superintendent 
is, by the way, Paul Hilton,—the very Paul I 
have told you so much about. His wife is a hand- 
some, graceful, and very intelligent lady, with the 
most charming manners. She was a successful 
teacher for several years, but gave up her position 
and the name of Jessie Benton to become Mrs. 
Hilton. 

I sometimes meet an eccentric old gentleman in 
the dress of a farmer at Paul’s house. He seems 
very happy there. His name is Dilloway. He 
has often said to me,— 

“They’re the smartest pair o’ youngsters in all 
creation. Sharper ’n steel traps! I never ’d o’ 
thought ito’ her! Isn’t she an elegant lady? I’ve 
had compound interest over ’n over again for all 
their eddication cost me. I give in that spellin’ 
aint all the eddication a body needs, yit, after all, 
spellin’ was the makin’ o’ them. That’s so. It’s 
a turrible good thing to know how to spell. No- 
body ’ll ever argify me out o’ that idee.” 
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For the Companion. 


LEON. 
By Oscar Fay Adams, 


Early morning in the little Norman city of Caude- 
bec. The hills to the east are yet buried in shadow, 
but the spire of the great church of Notre Dame is 
reddening in the sunlight, and the slopes beyond it 
are aglow. 

Across the broad sweep of the Seine the level fields 
are flushed with a rosy mist, while the villages of St. 
Nicholas and Vatteville gleam faintly among the pop- 
lars. They are early risers, these Cauchois, as the 
Caudebec people are called, and since this is a mar- 
ket-day, they are astir earlier than usual. 

The bell of Notre Dame is tolling for early mass, 
and few are so busy that they cannot spare at least 
five minutes to spend in the church. In the intervals 
between the strokes one may hear the answering bell 
of St. Gertrude’s, a few miles distant. That is the 
river of St. Gertrude which slips so quietly along un- 
der the fringing willows in the valley. It is a little 
stream, so narrow, indeed, that when it enters the 
town, there is plenty of room for it at one side of the 
street known as the Rue de la Boucherie, where it 
glides by the bases of dark old houses which over- 
shadow it, and from the windows of which ivies and 
nasturtiums hang in long clusters and tangles. Here 
and there a footbridge is flung across the stream from 
the doorways of these tall dark houses. 

It is over one of these slight bridges that a young 
man is walking rapidly this morning. He carries a 
light folding easel and a case of paints and brushes, 
and has risen early that he may have a long painting 
morning in the country. 

“Good-morning!”’ he says to those he passes on his 
way along the street. ‘This is a beautiful day.” 
“True, true, monsieur,”’ they answer, and turn back 
for another look at the young American artist who 
looks so bright and happy. 

Even old Mother Deschamps, who is almost as 
broad as she is long, and as ugly in feature as in dis- 
position, relaxes her grim aspect somewhat when the 
artist takes off his hat to her, as she comes out of her 
house on the Rue de la Boucherie, basket in hand. 
“That is something like,’’ she says to her brother 
Paul, a tall, thin man, who is with her. ‘He observes 
that Iam a person of some consequence.” 

All the Cauchois know the young American by 
sight, for he has now been a fortnight in Caudebec, 
and many a pleasant thing is said of him as he passes. 
Now he stops for a moment’s chat with young Jacques 
Relay, who is coming out of church, and gives at the 
same time a friendly nod to Camille Galliard, a stout 
young farmer, who is coming in to market with a 
load of vegetables. As the artist lingers with Relay, 
a boy of ten or twelve comes up to him to ask for 
employment. ‘And what could you do for me?” the 
urtist asks, looking down into the boy’s eager face. 
“If monsieur would but employ me, I could carry 
his easel or his painting-case, and go upon his errands 
wherever he wished,” is the answer. 

There is something in the boy’s face that pleases 
the artist, and he fancies he would like to give the 
lad a chance to earn a few sous, though he hardly 
needs his services. 

“Do you know him?” the artist questions of 
Jacques. 

“Yes, monsieur. It is Léon Frenan, a good, hon- 
est lad, and monsieur will do well to employ him,” 
replies Relay. 

The American turns quickly to the boy. “But I 
am going a long way, as far as the chapel at Barre-y- 
va on the road to Villequier. Perhaps you cannot 
walk so far.” 

The boy smiles, and points to his stout brown legs, 
bare from the knee downwards. 

Monsieur looks accordingly at the brown legs, and 
then at the earnest face that is lifted to his, and laughs 
pleasantly. 

“Come, then, Léon,’”’ says the artist. “Take my 
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“It is a beautiful scene, monsieur artist,’ observes 
Léon, who is also gazing at the fair prospect. “I 
have been here before with artists from Paris, and 
they said it was one of the most beautiful in Nor- 
mandy.” 

“They were quite right, Léon,” says the other. 
“But it will not do for us to stop longer now. Some 
time I will come and make a sketch from this point, 
but to-day we have other business.” 

“So you have been with artists before, Léon?” he 
resumes, after they have walked some distance in 
silence. 

“Yes, monsieur, I have been with them all about 
Caudebec. They often wanted me to carry their easels 
or brushes for them; and when I heard that you 
were an artist, I thought you might need me to do 
the same for you.”’ 

When Barre-y-va is reached at length, the artist 
brings out his canvas from an empty room in the 
chapel, where he has secured permission to keep it, 
and the easel is set up near the chapel and where 
there is the best view attainable of the quiet land- 
scupe he has chosen to paint. When he is fairly at 
work, and has nothing for Léon to do, the latter 
stretches himself at full length in the tall grass be- 
side him, ready, nevertheless, for any service that may 
be desired of him, while the bees and butterflies come 
and go and the morning hours drift along. 

In the pauses of his work, the artist talks to Léon, 
and draws from him by bits the story of his life. It 
is a very short story, simply and naturally told. He 
is an orphan, living with an uncle who is poor, and 
has little else but food and shelter to spare for his 
nephew, and so Léon earns what he can by running 
errands for the market-people, or any one who will 
employ him. It is not much that he can earn, but 
still it is something to give to the uncle who shelters 
him. 

“That is enough for to-day,” says the artist, point- 
ing to hiscanvas. ‘Now we will leave it in the chapel 
till to-morrow, since it will be quite safe there, and 
go over to that farm-house among the poplars for our 
dinner. You must be hungry by this time, and I 
know Jam. Before we go, however, show me how 
well you can put my painting-case in order. That is 
well done,” he adds, encouragingly, when the task is 
over. “I see I shall want you to assist me to-mor- 
row.” 

“Monsieur is very good,” says Léon, politely; and 
when the canvas is put safely away, they go on to the 
farm-house together, returning afterwards to Caude- 
bec. 

On the morrow the two go again to Barre-y-va, and 
another morning is spent among the bees and butter- 
flies, the artist and his companion becoming fast 
friends the while; and for nearly a week the painting 
at Barre-y-va continues. But one afternoon the ar- 
tist goes across the Seine, to make a sketch of Cau- 
debec from the opposite shore, crossing with Léon on 
the slow-moving ferry-boat, that takes so long to 
make the trip. When the sketch is made, the artist 
decides not to go back to the city that day, but to 
spend the night at Vatteville. 

“I shall not want you any more to-day,” he says to 
Léon, “‘but I shall need you inthe morning. Bring 
with you some drawing-paper, like that you have 
seen me use. I think there is some at my rooms, but 
if there is not, you will have to buy some. Here is 
the money for the ferry and your supper, and, if nec- 
essary, for the paper. And you may take out a franc 
for yourself,” he adds, giving the boy some franc 


| pieces and some loose sous. 


There are five francs in Léon’s possession after he 
has crossed the ferry, and he resolves to spend as lit- 
tle as possible for a supper at the baker’s, that when 
he returns the remainder, monsieur artist will not 
think him wasteful. Accordingly, a few sous pur- 
chase all the supper Léon wishes, and when he has 
finished eating, he goes to the artist’s rooms to see if 
it will be needful for him to buy any drawing-paper. 
There is quite enough there, however, and so he wraps 
the silver in a piece of paper, which he places in an 
inner pocket. Monsieur shall see to-morrow how 
careful he has been. A little later, when he reaches 
his uncle’s, he finds no one at home but his cousin 
Nicolas, for the others are gone to a little féte at a 
neighbor’s. Nicolas is a rough, brutal-looking fellow 
of nineteen, and he has never been kind to Léon. 
The latter wishes it had been his uncle who had stayed 
at home, instead of Nicolas. 

“Well, little beast,” he says to Léon, when the lat- 
ter enters, “how much hast thou had from the artist 
to-day?” 

But the boy, suspecting that Nicolas has no good 
reasons for asking, does not answer ut once. 

“What, hast thou no money at all?” asks the other 
roughly, misinterpreting Léon’s silence. 

“But yes, I have some,” replies the younger, truth- 
fully. 

“Let me have it, then,’”’ demands his cousin. 

“But thou hast no right to what I earn,” remon- 
strates Léon. “It is for my uncle, as thou knowest 
very well, Nicolas.” 

“And what if I should say to thee that I will have 
it, and that it will be the worse for thee if thou say- 
est a word to my father?” 

The boy shudders. He has felt his cousin’s heavy 
hand before, and he knows that his uncle is himself 
a little in awe of his rough son. 

“Listen thou to me, Léon,” Nicolas goes on; “thou 
canst tell my father that the money is lost that the 
artist gave thee, and he will ask thee no questions.” 

But Léon has no notion of giving up the money, 
and Nicolas, perceiving this, tries another method. 

‘Well, keep it or not, it is all one, but it can do no 
harm to say how much the artist gave thee. Thou 
art always having secrets.” 

“If thou must know then,” says Léon, a little 
touched by the insinuation, ‘“‘monsieur artist gave me 
a franc, and some money beside for some drawing 
paper.” 





easel, and let us be going,’’ and bidding adieu to 


leads to Villequier. 





turns to look back at the city below them; at the long 
curve of the Seine glittering like polished steel in 


the slant sunshine; at the dark Moulévrier forest far | 


to the east, and at the willow-shaded stream flowing 
down from the little village of St. Gertrude. 


Jacques, the two walk readily towards the road that 


“What hast thou done with the paper?” asks Nic- 
olas, his manner becoming more friendly. 
“I did not get it. There was no need, since I found 


| enough at monsieur artist’s room, which I am to take 
The valley by this time is full of sunlight, and as | to him at Vatteville to-morrow.” 

the two mount gradually to higher ground, the artist | ‘A few sous would buy the paper, I suppose,” says 

| Nicolas, carelessly. 


“Oh no,” replied Léon, not seeing the drift of Nico- 
las’s questions ; ‘‘there were nearly four francs left for 


| the paper.” 
l 


A new thought comes into his cousin’s head on 


hearing this. Why not make Léon give up all the 
money he has, and then go away from Caudebec for- 
ever, as he has often thought of doing? With two 
spare francs of his own, this noney that Léon has, 
will be of some service to him. 

“T will take care of it for thee,” he says to Léon, 
after a pause. 

“But no, Nicolas, it is not necessary.” A savage 
look comes into the elder’s face. 

“Hear me, little beast, I say to thee that I will have 
it,” and Nicolas starts forward to seize Léon, who, 
however, is too quick for him, and darts out of the 
door before the other can reach him. 

Once out of sight of Nicolas, Léon resolves not to 
return, but to spend the night with his friend Joseph 
Ambert, but when he reaches Joseph’s door he finds 
no one at home. 

“They must all have gone to the féte,” he says to 
himself. ‘Well, it is a warm night, and I can be 
comfortable here till they return,” and accordingly 
he curls himself up on the stone bench beside the 
door. 

The house is on the river-side of the street, anda 
narrow foot-bridge crossing the River St. Gertrude 
connects the entrance of the Amberts’ house with 
the roadway. There is just room for the bench be- 
tween the wall and the end of the bridge. 

“I must not go to sleep here, or I might chance to 
fall off into the water, and that would not be so pleas- 
ant,” he says to himself, and laughs gayly at the 
thought. 

Nicolas Frenan, who has followed the boy at a dis- 
tance, hears the boyish laugh, and catches sight of 
his cousin on the stone bench half lost among the 
early evening shadows. In a moment he is across 
the bridge and beside the boy. 

“Give me the money, Léon, or I will fling thee into 
the river,” he says fiercely, but not loudly, at the 
same time seizing the child by the arm. 

It is only a threat, but Léon does not know that. 
Nicolas would gain possession of the money quietly, 
if possible, for a struggle might bring other people to 
the scene, and it is better to frighten Léon into com- 
pliance. Léon, looking into the other’s face, does not 
doubt that he will do as he says, for Nicolas is very 
wicked, and cares for no one. He looks down into 
the black water which gurgles beneath them. ‘It is 
very deep just there, he has heard. He cannot call 
for help, for his cousin’s hand is over his mouth. 

“Come, then,” says Nicolas, shaking him violently, 
“wilt thou give me the money quietly?” 

The boy shakes his head. 

“Thou art a fool,” hisses Nicolas; ‘see how easily 
I can take it from thee,” and with a rapid movement 
he has snatched the paper with the money from the 
lad’s pocket. ‘Now thou mayst tell the artist what- 
ever thou pleasest, for thou wilt never see me again,” 
and releasing his hold upon the boy, he starts away. 

But Léon seizes him with all his small strength. 

“Nicolas, give me back the money,” he calls stout- 
ly. The fellow turns savagely. 

“Take that, thou little beast!’ he growls, and as a 
heavy blow sends the boy reeling from him, Nicolas 
springs forward unhindered. 

Ah! the bridge is so narrow, and the railing at the 
sides so weak. There is one cry, “O Nicolas!’ and 
then the water of the quiet St. Gertrude closes 
over him. 

The house of Catharine Deschamps is just oppo- 
site, and she hears the cry of terror, and the sound 
as of some one falling into the water. Her head is 
out of the window in time to see Nicolas running up 
the street. 

“Paul, Paul,’ she screams to her brother, “here is 
a murder before our eyes,” and in amoment more 
the windows along the Rue dela Boucherie are open- 
ing, the women are calling to one another, and the 
men are rushing into the street. 

Mother Deschamps points up the street to where 
Nicolas can still be seen rapidly crossing a bar of 
moonlight that throws his figure into full relief, and 
several persons start in hot pursuit. 

All this has taken but an instant, but the little riv- 

er of St. Gertrude is hurrying on, and the childish 
figure will soon be swept into the broad Seine. But 
a fortunate curve in the river has whirled the boy out 
of the current. There is an open space near the river 
just there, and the yellow moonlight falls across it, so 
that Jacques Relay, passing at that moment, can see 
distinctly that some one is floating in the water. 
After all, the stream has not carried Léon far, and by 
the time Jacques Relay has brought the boy to land 
half the inhabitants of the Rue de la Boucherie, with 
Mother Deschamps at their head, have reached the 
spot. 
Ole me have him,” says Catharine to Relay, and 
with all the skill she possesses, the old woman labors 
to bring back the life that seems to have fled, while 
the others stand about in sympathizing groups. 

“It is too late, I fear,’’ she says, with more tender- 
ness in her tones than her neighbors would have be- 
lieved possible had they not heard her. 

“And dost thou not see, my friends,” she adds, 
“that bruise upon his head?”’ 

But she does not relax her efforts, and in a few 
moments more Léon opens his eyes, and a sigh of re- 
lief goes up from the little group. At first the boy 
appears to recognize no one of those about him till 
his gaze at length rests upon Relay, and then a fuller 
consciousness seems to return to him. 

“Jacques Relay,” he says slowly, and with effort, 
“wilt thou give monsieur artist this message from 
me?’ and the other murmurs assent. 

“Then thou must cross the ferry to-morrow to meet 
him,” continues the boy, ‘‘and thou must tell him 
why I cannot go to him with the money and the 
drawing paper I was to take to him. Tell him”—and 
there follows along pause, and suddenly across the 
silence there comes the sound of the great clock of 
Notre Dame striking the hour of nine. 

When the slow, heavy tones have ceased, the boy 
begins in fainter accents than before. 

“Tell him, Jacques, that I would have saved his 
money for him—if—I—could.” The last words are 
uttered so low that only Relay and Mother Des- 
champs can hear them, and when the sentence is 
ended, there follows the silence that the young lips 
will never break. 

It fs years ago since the American artist was at 
Caudebec, and his only son, a boy of ten, is named in 
memory of the Norman lad. In alittle velvet case 





in his studio dre the four one-franc pieces and some 
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sous, just as they were taken from Nicolas Frenan 
when he was captured on the night of the robbery, in 
the paper where Léon had placed them. 

“Why was I named Léon, papa?” asks the boy one 
day. ‘‘There are no other boys that I know who have 
that name.” 

“Because, my darling, that was the name of one 
who was faithful to his trust till the last moment of 
his life,” replies the artist; and going to a portfolio, 
he takes from it a pencil sketch of Léon Frenan as 
he looked when the artist first saw him. 

The boy looks gravely at the picture as his father 
holds it before him. 

‘He does not look afraid of anything, papa.” 

“He was afraid of only one thing, Léon.” 

“You needn’t tell me what that was, papa. I think 
Iknow. Could I be like him, do you think?” 
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For the Companion. 
THE YOUNG NORSE EMIGRANT. 
By F. W. Calkins. 
IN THREE PARTS.—PART III. 


The summer following that hard winter furnished 
an illustration of the truth of the old saying that 
“One extreme always follows another.” 

It was hot and dry. Wheat, oats and corn shrunk, 
withered, and failed to ripen: a wearisome and dis- 
couraging season for Suel Thorsen. He spent the 
whole summer upon his claim, with no company save 
his oxen, a Newfoundland dog and a cow with her 
calf. These latter animals he had obtained from 
“Young Norway” in the spring. 

He would not leave his corn as long as there was 
any chance for a crop; but when that had failed, he 
hitched the oxen to his wagon, tied the cow behind, 
and, followed by the calf and dog, drove across to 
“Young Norway.” He found the Olesons feeling 
considerably disheartened over the failure of nearly 
all their crops, and found also that Gus and Haloor 
intended to spend the fall hunting and trapping 
away to the north-west, and to spend the winter 
working in the logging camps of Northern Minne- 
sota. They were not long in convincing Suel that he 
had better go along with them, which, in fact, he 
did, leaving his cow and calf to be wintered at the 
old man Kanent’s place. 

They set out in September, and drove up into the 
“Red Stone Country,” where they trapped with good 
success until about the middle of November. 

At that time Suel mounted one of Gus Oleson’s 
mules, returned to his claim and spent a night there, 
to comply with the law, which admits of only six 
months’ absence from a claim at one time. He 
found his cabin undisturbed, though the country 
had been burned bare of grass all about. He had 
ploughed a sufficient ‘‘fire-guard,” before leaving in 
August, to save his cabin on the side of the creek 
bluff. 

After his return to the Olesons, the three young 
men drove their teams north-east until the “‘pineries” 
were reached. They had no difficulty in letting their 
services with teams to the overseer of the first lum- 
ber-camp which they reached. 

There, for the next four months, Suel worked, re- 
ceiving four dollars per day and board for himself 
and oxen. He spent ten hours of the day hauling 
logs, and employed his evenings learning to read and 
speak English, in which as yet (having been almost 
constantly among his own countrymen, or alone) he 
had made but little progress. 

The winter passed quickly. In April the three 
kinsmen set out upon their return, Suel having traded 
his oxen for horses, in order to make the trip as 
quickly as possible, and get at his ‘“‘seeding.”” They 
reached “Young Norway” about the 20th of April, 
and found that spring, in the southern portion of the 
State, had set in early. 

But imagine his surprise when upon reaching the 
valley, some ten miles above his claim, he found a 
colony of new settlers already occupying claims 
along the stream. Log cabins and sod shanties were 
going up; and breaking-ploughs running at numer- 
ous points along the broad valley. 

He soon ascertained that a colony of Swedes, just 
over from the old country, had been planted there 
by one of their enterprising countrymen, who had 
piloted them hither, and being a man of property, 
had loaned sums of money among the poorer ones to 
start them on their new lands, and had otherwise 
assisted them. Suel was glad of these Norse neigh- 
bors, with whom, having known many Swedish peo- 
ple at home, he could converse quite readily, and 
who were so much like his own countrypeople. 

As he passed the outskirts of their settlement, 
which extended down to within four miles of his own 
claim, he stopped again to talk with a bright-looking 
young Swede whom he met driving in his oxen from 
a patch of “breaking”? where he had just unhitched 
them from the plough; and from him Suel learned a 
startling piece of news. 

It was none other than that three men were then 
occupying his own cabin and had been there, so the 
“colony agent”? who had discovered them first, told 
the Swede, all winter. They had trapped along the 
creek, and were now doing some ploughing and plant- 
ing on his claim. 

Suel had often heard of “‘claim-jumpers,” a class of 
wretched rascals who roamed about newly settled re- 
gions in twos or threes, and wherever an improved 
claim lay vacant in the path of immigration, imme- 
diately ‘jumped it” by swearing out false statements 
at the land offices, trusting to sell it to some fore- 
handed new-comer. 

Upon selling, the jumpers would go on to some new 
locality where there were other claims to be contest- 
ed. These sharpers were compelled to go in sufficient 
numbers to act as principal and witnesses, two wit- 
hesses usually being required at the land offices, in 
order to prove the necessary facts in contesting a 
claim before the register and receiver of a district. 
To constitute an “abandonment,” six months’ ab- 
sence on the part of the original taker was, and is, 
required to be proven by the contestors. 

Suel had learned all this, and as his mind quickly 
reviewed the situation, he saw that those men, if they 


over him, and were likely to succeed in contesting his 
rights. He did not like the idea of giving up this 
fine quarter-section and beginning all over again. 
With this claim he would have a farm of his own, 
and be able to send for his mother and sister. 

When within a mile of the claim, therefore, Suel 
halted his team in a patch of willow and walked 
down to the cabin. It was just sundown, and two of 
the men were seated, smoking, upon the ground in 
front of the door. They evinced no particular inter- 
est in his approach. 

The young Norseman then sat down and quietly 
entered into conversation with one of the fellows in 
regard to the country about, and the prospect for a 
rush of immigration the coming season. The other 
man smoked on in silence. 


A Rencontre With Claim-Jumpers. 


Suel soon learned the unwelcome news that these 
rascals had already virtually jumped his claim. They 
had, the man said, who called himself Barrows, found 
the claim abandoned eight months ago, and in March 
had gone before the register and receiver of the land 
office and sworn out statements of abandonment. 
They only had now to await a decision from the 
Washington office, which would, of course, be given 
them, as there seemed no likelihood of the original 
taker’s putting in an appearance in time to prevent 
it; and if he did, the fellow added, “he couldn’t prove 
nothin’, havin’ jest lived here alone.” He then 
offered to sell the claim to Suel for “five hundred, 
cash down,” and to throw in the young Norseman’s 
own plough and the tools and other property which 
he had left there. 

Seeing that there was nothing else to be done at 
present, Suel wisely smothered his wrath, and re- 
marked that he would think over the offer and let 
them know the next day. 











“Come round in the evenin’ agin,” said Barrows. 


COMPANION. 


As the fellows came nearer, Suel saw them craning | 
their heads, pointing towards the cabin, and gestur- | 
ing in much excitement. They drove up within a 
short distance of his “‘sign-board,” and halted their 
team; one of them whom Suel recognized as the man 
he had talked with, got out of the wagon, came for- 
ward and spelled out the notice; at least, so Suel 
judged by the time it took to decipher it. 

“Boys!” he called back to the others, who were 
leaning forward with open mouths. ‘Boys, it’s that 
Norwegian, and blast him, he’s burrowed in yonder 
like a badger!” 

He went back to the wagon, and the trio consulted 
together for several minutes. Then the same fellow 
came forward to the notice again, stood facing the 
cabin for a moment as though debating whether it 
would be prudent to advance; then, evidently conclud- 
ing it would be unsafe to come nearer the muzzle of 
Suel’s gun, he shook his fist at the cabin, and bawled 
out,— 

“I say, you Norwegian! We'll give you just an 
hour ter crawl] out o’ that hole, ’n’ take yerself out 0’ 
these diggins, ’n’ ef ye don’t puck a clue inside o’ 
that limit, ye’ll never git out alive!” 

The men drove down to the bank of the creek, 
about a quarter mile distant, and camped there. Suel 
had no doubt but that they were going to hang about, 
and endeavor to oust him by some means. He opened 
his door, and sat down on the sill, resolved to watch 
them, and also to show them that he felt confident of 
his ability to hold his own domains. 

An hour—two hours—passed, and the claim-jump- 
ers still remained at their camp; Suel laughed to 
himself at the man’s idle threat. 

But it did not prove so idle after all. 

At dark Suel ate his supper, barred the door on the 
inside, with two stout oak props, and threw himself 
upon a blanket on the floor. His dog was a good 
watch-dog, sharp of ear and eye; and Suel believed 
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“We're goin’ up on Muscaway Outlet fishin’, to-mor- 
rer; buffaloes is runnin’ out.” 

He picketed his stock out upon the grass, and slept 
that night with Helger, who was a bachelor like him- 
self, in the sod shanty. In the morning the two ate 
breakfast and then went up the creek a short dis- 
tance, to the cabin of two other Swedes, one of whom 
Suel succeeded in hiring to drive across to ‘‘Young 
Norway” after Gus and Haloor Oleson, while he, 
himself, acted on a plan which he had confided to 
Helger. 

When sufficient time had elapsed for the claim- 
jumpers to be well on their way towards Muscaway 
Outlet, upon their fishing excursion, Suel shouldered 
his gun (he had bought a double-barrel shot-gun 
while working at the Olesons), and taking with him 
eatables sufficient to last several days, set out for his 
cabin, accompanied only by Brian, his Newfoundland 
dog. When he arrived, he found the place deserted, 
the men having driven away in their wagon. 

Suel now set his gun and sack of provisions inside 
the cabin, and fell to work. He carried everything 
that belonged to the claim-jumpers across the ‘‘quar- 
ter-line,” which was but a few rods distant, and piled 
them there ina heap. Then gathering everything of 
his own, even to the plough, he stowed them inside 
the cabin, which he proceeded at once to barricade 
and fortify. 

There was but one thing left to do, and that was to 
give the claim-jumpers warning not to trespass again 
upon his premises. This was done after a character- 
istic fashion. Knocking a board from the side of a 
dry-goods box, which had served as a table, he took 
a piece of charred coal, and with the help of an old 
newspaper, printed the following unique warning 
upon its planed surface :— 


THE OWNER OF THIS CLAIMIS HOME. You that 
jumped this place keep yourself off, or you shall find 


it worse : F dared not to come to fifty yards away 
Jrom my door. Went away Nov. 22d. Come back 


April 26th ; gone five months. Suel Thorsen. 


This he nailed to the top of a stake, set fifty paces 
in front of his cabin door, then carried ina pail of 
water, and awaited the return of the claim-jumpers. 

They did not come back that night, nor till the af- 
ternoon of the next day. 

About six o’clock the second afternoon, Suel saw 
their wagon coming up the valley. There were three 
men in it, and they drove straight for his cabin. 
When they were within a few hundred yards, Suel 
whistled Brin inside, barred the door, and thrust the 


were really claim-jumpers, had an immense advantage | muzzle of his gun through the front port-hole. 
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that if he himself chanced to drop off into a doze, | 
Brin would warn him if any one approached the | 
cabin. 

The hours passed on, and Suel caught snatches of 
sleep until after midnight, when there came up a se- 
vere thunder-storm from the West, that roused him 
thoroughly. 

This display was accompanied by terrific volleys of 
sharp, cracking thunder. Suel happened to be look- 
ing out at the front port-hole, standing a little to one 
side the door, when suddenly, by the continuous glare | 
of the lightning, he saw some one, or something, | 
coming toward the cabin. For a moment he watched | 
what seemed to be a single moving figure, struggling | 
with wind and rain, as it approached, and then as the 
vail of falling water grew thinner, he caught the out- | 
lines of three men, walking nearly in a line, carrying | 
between them what proved upon nearer approach to 
be a long, heavy pole. 

Suel comprehended the situation instantly. 

It was the claim-jumpers, who, under cover of this 
fierce storm, when of course he might be expected to 
be lying on his blankets feeling secure from such an 
attack, were going to batter his door in, and capture 
him by surprise. 

He turned quickly and groped for his gun; finding 
it, he sprang back into a corner behind the doorway, 
and called to his dog,— 

“Brin! Brin! Hist!” 

He said it in Norse, and in a tone that always 
roused the dog to a state of alertness. Suel now 
looked out at his port-hole again. The men had halted 
a few paces from the door, and were aiming and 
steadying their battering ram, for a run at it. He 
had not even time to thrust out his gun and order 
them off, for they came immediately at full tilt; and 
struck the door fairly in the middle. 

“De ting pusted right all to bieces unt flied clear 
*cross right to de pack eend,” said Suel, in relating 
the incident; ‘‘unt two off tem fellers coom een right 
on tere heads already, een te meedle off te room!” 

The third man, however, caught the ddor-jamb, and 
kept his feet; but as he leaned forward, eagerly look- 
ing for a chance to spring upon the Young Norseman, 
Suel swept the muzzle of his gun around, struck him 
across the chest, and knocked him out breathless 
upon the ground. 

The room was illuminated through the doorway by 
the constant flashing of lightning; and Suel, turning 
his attention to the men sprawling inside, saw that 
Briin was also taking a handin the contest. The dog 





had sprung upon one of the prostrate men, seized him 
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by the arm near his shoulder, and with fierce growls 
and shakes, was proving more thau a match for the 
fellow, who now began calling for aid! 

The other man had gained his feet, and was rush- 
ing wildly about, when a blow from the butt of the 
young Norseman’s gun felled him, and half stunned, 
he crept out at the door. Springing forward, Suel 
spoke sharply to Briin, and seizing him by one hind 
leg, succeeded in jerking him loose from his struggling 
victim, who immediately scrambled to his feet, and 
followed the example of his worthy companions in 
making a sudden exit through the doorway. 

The last that the young Norwegian ever saw of the 
men who “jumped” his claim, was a glimpse of two 
of them running through sheets of falling water, 
their swaying figures lit weirdly by the electric flashes 
of the furious storm! The other one, probably the 
one knocked down, had already got out of sight. 


Conclusion, 


That morning Helger, the Swede, came over. He 
had seen the three men driving by his place at day- 
light, and concluded that Thorsen had out-witted 
them. Suel, upon learning that the fellows had really 
left, went up to the new settlement with Helger, 
hired a yoke of oxen, and before noon was back upon 
his place, ploughing. 

The next day, late in the evening, Gus and Haloor 
Oleson rode up to his cabin door. They had travelled 
horseback, one hundred miles in thirty hours, having 
rested one hour out of each five, to allow their ani- 
mals to feed; for they well understood the urgency of 
the case, and came determined to assist him. But 
all three rejoiced that the affair had ended without 
actual bloodshed. 

While at Rock Creek, Gus and Haloor made a bar- 
gain with Suel to rent and look after their claims 
which was greatly to his advantage. 

As the season for sowing small grain was already 
nearly past, Suel planted the most of his own and 
the rented lands to corn; and this year proved a fa- 
vorable one. He cultivated his corn well, and raised 
an excellent crop. In the fall he went over to “Young 
Norway,” and purchased a dozen of pigs. These he 
took back and fattened during the winter. 

That winter, too, with the assistance of some of his 
Swede neighbors, he built a comfortable log-house. 

The next autumn, at Becket, a new town that had 
grown up like a mushroom within forty miles of him, 
he marketed four hundred dollars’ worth of pork. A 
part of this money was invested in young stock; and 
the remainder he sent home to Norway, to pay the 
passage of his mother and sister to America. These 
relations arrived early in winter; now after nearly 
four years of separation the Norse family was again 
happily united and domiciled, in a new land anda new 
home. 

I need only add, in concluding this sketch of Thor- 
sen’s plucky struggle with the difficulties that beset 
the foreign emigrant in making his home among 
us, that Suel, like hundreds of other sturdy, frugal 
Norsemen who have passed through similar experi- 
ences, is now & prosperous man, and wealthy, as 
wealth is rated among farmers; and better still that 
he is a thoroughly honest man, and a good citizen 
upon whom his adopted country can confidently de- 
pend in any emergency. 
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For the Companion. 


MY DOG RORY. 


As arule, men possess dogs, but sometimes the re- 
verse is the case, and the dog takes possession of the 
man. Thus it was with Rory and myself. 

When I was an undergraduate at Merton College, 
Oxford, a student of Christchurch came up to my 
rooms accompanied by his dog “Rory,” an Irish 
terrier, nearly black, but having a triangular patch 
of white on his breast, and on the under surface of 
the “flag” of his tail. His eyes were scarcely visible, 
owing to the heavy eyebrows which overarched them. 

Some time afterwards, during the long vacation, 
while I was walking through Christchurch, I recog- 


nized Rory, who was looking utterly disconsolate and 


wretched, his master having gone home, and left his 
dog behind. Sol suggested to Rory that he might 
come for a walk with me. He was wild with delight, 
and accompanied me upon a long walk in the coun- 
try. On returning, I took him to his master’s stair- 
case, and left him. 

But, when I reached my own college, and was go- 
ing up the stairs, there was Rory following me. I 
told him to go away, but he only went a few steps, 
and then stood still. At last, I went with him again 
to his own place, and tried to persuade him to stay 
there. Nothing, however, could induce him to leave 
me, and I was obliged to yield the point. 

When the vacation was over, I felt myself bound 
to restore the dog, though by that time I had con- 
tracted such an affection for him that the very idea 
of parting with him was painful. I might have 
spared myself the trouble, for Rory thought that he 
ought to have a voice in the matter, and I had scarce- 
ly regained my rooms before he was at the door. 

Then his master came to fetch him away, but Rory 
flatly refused to follow him, and at last we arranged 
that the dog should stay with me until the end of the 
term, and then that his master should call, and put 
him in a basket and take him to his home in Ireland. 

I feel perfectly certain that the dog understood our 
conversation, for, three days before the end of the 
term, he was missing. No one had seen him, and he 
had not even been to the house of my father, who 
lived in Oxford. 

Three days afterwards, Rory made his appeara:ce 
at my rooms, and resumed his place on the hearth- 
rug as if nothing had Happened. At that time, I 
held a scholarship, which enabled me to retain my 
rooms during the vacations, and, as Rory invariably 
got out of the way at the end of every term, and re- 
turned a few days afterwards, he became my constant 
companion until nearly a year after I had taken my 
degree. 

College dogs are always a peculiar race, and Rory 
was in his time quite celebrated throughout Oxford 
as a type of the college dog. At the beginning of 
each term, he gave me to understand that my simple 
breakfast did not meet his views, and that he felt 
himself at liberty to forage for a more generous diet. 
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Now at Oxford, the “breakfast-party” is an in- 
stitution. ‘There are two modes of showing hos- 
pitality, one the “breakfast,” in the morning, and 
the other the “wine,” in the evening; and it is 
very seldom that in any college a day passes with- 
out a “breakfast.” ‘The viands are given out at 
the kitchen and buttery, and thence conveyed to 
the rooms by the kitchen-boys. 


ing me steadily in the face, but remaining perfect- 
ly silent. 

I could only stay at home for a few hours, and 
my next news of Rory was that he was dead. 
His master had captured him, and taken him 
away. He refused to eat, pined away, and died, 
much to the regret of his master, who would 














So Rory used to go to the but- 
tery door in the morning, and look 





out for a breakfast. When he 
had suited himself, he arose upon 
his hind feet, and walked behind 
the kitchen-boy to the rooms where the breakfast 
was given. He had taught himself the art of 
walking upright, and could walk, or rather, hop, 
up and down stairs without putting his fore-paws 
to the ground. 

Rory was known everywhere, and as soon as he 
appeared, a chair was placed for him, he was in- 
vested with cap and gown, and took his seat at 
the table, where he conducted himself with per- 
fect propriety. Even when a chicken-bone was 
laid on his plate, he never touched it until permis- 
sion was given. 

After the breakfast, Rory was expected to sit 
on a bracket with a pipe in his mouth. He hated 
the pipe, but compounded for it as a set-off against 
his breakfast. 

Ile was a thoroughly trained boat-dog, his mas- 
ter being very fond of the river, and was equally 
familiar with oars or sails. 





MY DOG RORY. 
never have taken the dog away if he had imagined 
what the result would be. 
J. G. Woop, F. L. 8. 
ee ee 
HALF WON. . 


When once a firm resolve is made, 


Full half the battle’s won. —Anon, 


ter 


RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 


Within a few years past an experiment has been 
made in government, in some of the large cities of 
this country, which is worthy of notice. It is a 
fact of universal experience that a system which 
works well ona small scale may not be adapted 
at all to large communities. 

Nothing can be better in theory than the New 
England system of town government, in which 
all public concerns are submitted to and decided 
by a vote of all the citizens. The plan works ad- 
mirably in practice up to a certain point. But 
when a town has become so populous that a gen- 
eral meeting of the citizens reaches an unwieldy 
size, the town government works badly. 

Then it becomes necessary to substitute for it 
the city form of government, in which Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Councillors represent and act for 
the general body of citizens. 
creases still more, the departments of municipal 
government become so numerous and important 
that citizens cannot watch them all. 

It is then that corruption begins its foul work. 
Those who are unscrupulous enough to rob the tax- 
payers, seek out places and opportunities for en- 
riching themselves; and of course they always se- 
lect such as offer the best security against detection. 

How completely the ordinary form of American 
city government fails to secure good results in 
large communities may be seen in the fact that 
there is not one city in the country numbering two 
hundred thousand inhabitants which has not been 
disgraced by gross abuses, or which has not been, 
for a longer or shorter time, in the control of men 
who hardly tried to conceal their purpose of mak- 
ing all they could of their opportunity to enrich 
themselves at the public expense. 

It is thought by many men who have studied 
the matter closely that the difficulty of detecting 
and preventing such evils arises from the great 
division of powers, duties and responsibility. 
That is certainly the reason why so few guilty 
persons are punished. No one person can be held 
to responsibility for an act in which many officers 
have borne a part; and of course the rogues are 
careful that it shall not be known who has re- 
ceived the money of which the city has been 
robbed. 

In order to test the question if this is the real 
seat of the evil, a new feature has been introduced, 


An untrained dog in a boat is a ludicrous ob- 
ject. He lies down as flat as he can, spreads out 
his legs, and loudly bewails his sad lot. But, 
after a while, he is as much at home in a boat 
as on the land, and if sails are used, he knows 
how to crouch down when the boat goes about, 
so as to avoid being knocked overboard by the 
boom. 

The Isis being but a narrow river, the boat has 
to be perpetually tacking when working her way 
against the wind, and after being struck once or 
twice by the boom, the dog learns to take care of 
himself. He also takes care of the boat when his 
master goes ashore to play a game at skittles, or 
to indulge in a swim. 

Rory had his antipathies; among these were 
fat poodle-dogs. 

On one occasion an elderly lady was walking 
down Broad Sireet, accompanied by her spaniel, 
which was so fat that it could only waddle a few 
paces, and then stop to pant. Its frightened mis- 
tress picked up her pet, and putit on her muff. It 
was great fun for Rory, who walked by her side 
on his hind legs, making little jumps and snaps at 
the spaniel. In those days, ladies wore long 
“boas” of fur, and with one of the ends, the dog’s 
mistress tried to beat Rory off. 

He thought that she was playing with him, 
caught the end of the boa in his mouth, and 
dashed down the street with it, trailing the boa in 
the mud. Every now and then, he trod on the 
boa, and rolled over. Picking himself up, he 
gave the boa a good shake, and dashed off again. 

He was enjoving this game so heartily that he 
paid no attention tome. Suddenly, he caught the 
sound of my whistle, and stopped. The enormity 
of his offence became all at once manifest to his 
conscience. He cronched down in the mud, and 
crawled slowly towards me, still dragging the boa 
after him. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


I sat down, he lay with his chin on my feet, look- | Itis too early yet to say more of this experi- | studied two books, Shakespeare and the English 
Bible. 


| 





As population in- | 
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ment than that it promises well. What may hap- 


| pen when the elements of society which developed 


the ward politician and the city “boss” have had 
| time to collect their forces so as to be able to elect 
| one of their own stamp as the Mayor of some city 
| rich in plunder, remains to be seen. 

Should this experiment in the cities be com- 
pletely successful, there will certainly be an effort 
to apply it to some of the State governments, and 
to the general government. Any one can see that 
the system which was a grand success when the 
United States had a much scattered population 
smaller in the aggregate than is the present popu- 
lation of the State of New York, is developing 
certain weaknesses when applied to a nation of 
sixty million people. 

Both Congress and the President are overworked, 

and yet neither the President, nor Congress, nor 
any one political party, can be held to real account- 
ability when bad laws are passed, when good laws 
fail to be passed, when the laws already passed 
are not enforced, when bad appointments are 
made, or when public officers do wrong acts. 
+ What seems to be needed is to join power and 
responsibility in the same person, because unless 
power is given it is not just to hold any person to 
account for the evils complained of. Probably the 
next generation will be forced to consider very se- 
riously how to establish responsible government 
without relinquishing republican institutions. 


~~ 
> 





GROWING TOGETHER. 
A merry heart and smiling face 
Are better far than sunny weather; 
Anoble life and forms of grace, 
Like leaves and flowers, grow well together. 
—N. Franklin Carter, 
+O 


OUR ILLUSTRIOUS DEAD. 


Why have we not a Westminster Abbey ? in- 
quires one of our readers. Some such question 
is asked whenever a person dies who has a na- 
tional reputation and importance. Every one feels 
that when such a character as General Grant de- 
parts this life, there ought not to be any question 
as to the place of his burial. 

The old earl remarked when a rich alderman 
was moving into his county, “‘I'here’s one com- 
fort, the fellow can’t extemporize an avenue of 
oaks.” As little can we set to work and make a 
Westminster Abbey, which was an ancient church, 
and a famous, and a venerable, before Columbus's 
grandfather was born. Such institutions grow like 
the great trees. From the convenience of its posi- 
tion, St. Peter’s church of Westminster became 
the parish church of the English Kings, the scene 
| of their coronation, and the place of their burial. 
| The special honor and distinction of interment 

there arose from the divinity which was once sup- 
| posed to hedge about even the bones of a king. 
| No kind of burial could seem to our remote an- 
|cestors so distinguished as to be placed near the 
| dust of royalty. 

But even this later use of the Abbey as a mauso- 
| leum for eminent citizens dates back beyond the 
| discovery of America, for we know that the poet 
| Chaucer was buried in Poets’ Corner as early as 
jn year 1400. Canon Kingsley, when he was 
{with us in the United States a few years ago, 
lamented its crowded condition and said that it 
| was in contemplation to construct a new cloister, 
| to make room for the illustrious dead of the fu- 
ture. 

| We find that the other renowned burial-places 
of the world, such as Pére La Chaise, of Paris, 
the Pantheon at Rome, the Campo Santo, of Pisa, 
| and many others, all have a character that defies 
| extemporization, like the earl’s avenue of oaks. 
The people of Pisa, for example, point to the 
huge mound in the centre of their Campo Santo, 
and tell the visitor that the earth of which it is 
composed was brought from the Holy Land dur- 
ing the Crusades, and that the mound itself was 
for a long time the cemetery of Pisan saints and 
nobles. 

We shall have to proceed in our own way if we 
are to have a national burial-place. ‘That burial- 
place cannot be a church, because of the denomi- 
national difficulty. 

It should not be a large cemetery, because in 
our corroding climate no fine work of man, no 
statue, no bust, no fine decoration, can retain its 

| beauty one century. It is doubtful if it should be 

public property, because of the possible taint of 
rotation politics. The trust would be too sacred 
to be reposed in men holding their places subject 
to the whim or need of a political boss. 

Perhaps a national society should undertake the 
work, and make the mausoleum itself a kind of 
monument to General Grant. As to the locality 
of such a place of burial, there cannot be two 
opinions. It must bein or near the city of Wash- 

| ington. 








——____+o+—____—_. 


BOOKS. 


‘The scene was so ludicrous that even the lady 
herself could not help laughing, and accepted 
Rory’s apologies with a good grace. 

After a while, I was called away to some duties 
where the presence of Rory would have been im- 


as has already been said, into the government of | A distinguished clergyman once remarked that 
several cities. The first city to receive a charter | if he were to be imprisoned for ten years with 
in which the principle was acted upon, was Brook- | only two books, he would select Shakespeare and 
| lyn, and the last city to which it has been applied, | Matthew Henry’s Commentaries on the Bible. 


possible, and so I left him at my father’s house. 
Once, I came back unexpectedly. I naturally im- 
agined that Rory would greet me after his usual 
impulsive manner. He did nothing of the kind. 


ble for the whole administration, and he has such 
power that he cannot plead inability to put a stop 
to bad practices. He appoints officers and re- 





Under this system the Mayor is held responsi- | 


is Boston. While Frank Power, the correspondent of the 
London Times, was shut up in Khartoum, he 
wrote home that the three most welcome books 
they could send him would be Shakespeare, and 
the “Professor” and *‘Autocrat of the Breakfast- 


He came from under my father’s chair, licked my 
hand, and kept himself pressed against me. When 


moves them, at his pleasure, and possesses author- 


Table.” 
ity over every department of administration. 





| 





When he went through this country de- 
livering speeches, remarkable for their eloquence 
and idiomatic grace of expression, scholars asked 
in amazement how this man had learned English 
so accurately. 

The art of reading is primarily the art of select- 
ing the fittest books to read. What De Quincey 
calls “‘knowledge-literature” is undoubtedly use- 
ful, as dictionaries, encyclopedias and chronologi- 
cal tables are serviceable, when one desires facts. 
But the “books which are books” belong to the 
**power-literature.” 

They do not make a man omniscient—wise men 
are now content to die in ignorance of what 
many men have said and done. But they do brace 
the mind for original work, and they so toss off 
the imagination, as the faleoner does the hawk, 
that it starts ina career from which it may re- 
turn exhilarated with fresh and beautiful thoughts. 

Young men are sometimes ambitious to devour 
many books—they might as reasonably be anx- 
ious to eat the contents of a market. The dead 
hero wrote a few days before his departure, ‘‘Doc- 
tor, Iam taking too much food, more than I can 
assimilate.” Many readers are reading more than 
they can assimilate. 

Not what a person reads, but what he inwardly 
digests, makes him stronger mentally. There are 
scores of learned parrots, who are ignorant and 
erudite. They are crammed full of facts, but 
they know little as to their meaning. A reviewer, 
whose duties obliged him to keep up with current 
publications, and not to let go his hold upon old 
books, can tell as soon as he hears these persons 
talk what books they have read during a month. 

It may be that a young man fond of reading 
is bewildered when he stands amid a great library. 
He will speedily recover himself, if he reflects 
that thousands of vulumes are for specialists; and 
that other thousands are for the antiquary or his- 
torian; that whole alcoves are curious books of 
no mental use, and that only a few hundred have 
any relation to his culture and work. 


—- +o» -——. 
TOO LATE. 


A story is told as authentic of a young man in the 
Highlands of Scotland who became a drunkard, a 
gambler, and in the expressive Scotch phrase, “a 
ne’er-do-weel.”’ His father owned a small farm which 
had been in the family fortwo hundred years. But to 
save Jock from the consequences of his misdoing, he 
was obliged to mortgage it, far beyond the possibil- 
ity of redemption. 

The old man sank under the disgrace and misery, 
and died, leaving his wife, two or three children, and 
worthless Jock. But the shock of his death brought 
the boy to his senses. He forswore cards and whis- 
key, came home, and turned in to hard work. He 
toiled steadily for years. At last his mother was 
“struck with death.” 

Jock, now a middle-aged, grizzled farmer, stern and 
grave, was sent forin haste. He stood in silence by 
her death-bed a moment, and then broke forth,— 

“Mither! mither! gin ye see feyther there, tell him 
the farm’s our own agen. An’ it’s a’ recht wi’ me!” 

The story reminds us of Doctor Johnson, who 
came when he was an old man of seventy to stand 
in the market-place of Uttoxeter, his gray head bare 
to the pelting rain, in bitter remembrance of some 
act of disobedience to his father on that spot when he 
was a boy. 

But of what avail are these tears or acts of atone- 
ment when the old father or mother whom we have 
hurt and slighted so cruelly is dead? Do they see? 
Do they forgive? Who can say? 

“It is only,” said a mother lately, “since my own 
children speak to me with rudeness and contempt 
that I understand how great the debt was which I 
owed to my own mother, and how poorly I paid it.” 

Many a gay girl who reads these words, who treats 
her mother as a member of the family who does the 
work of a servant without a servant’s wages, or a 
lad who flings about the money which his old father 
is fast spending his feeble life to earn, will waken 
some day to utter their remorse in an exceeding bit- 
ter cry; to which, alas, there can come no answer! 


—— tee 
CONCENTRATION. 


It is often a subject of remark with idlers that the 
busiest people of their acquaintance seem to have 
the most leisure. They are usually ready to under- 
take one duty more, whereas the professional do- 
nothings shrink at the prespect of a new nndertak- 
ing, having literally no time for it. 

The reason probably lies in the fact that the man 
whose day is filled to the brim has learned to fix his 
mind steadily upon the duty in hand, and thus do two 
hours’ work in one. A person who has not this se- 
vere mental habit, would be amazed, on stopping to 
observe his own method of working, to note the wan- 
derings of his mind. He would possibly end by feel- 
ing as mortified as the traditional monk, who lost his 
wager by inattention. 

One of his brethren had been deploring his own in- 
ability to keep his mind fixed upon the Lord’s Prayer, 
during its repetition. ‘Nothing is easier,” said the 
one to whom he confided his difficulty. 

“Very well,” said the other; “repeat it yourself, 
and if you can do so without having your attention 
once distracted from it, I will give you my horse.” 

The monk, who was unscrupulous enough to accept 
the wager, began, but he had not completed the first 
petition before the thought flashed into his mind, “I 
wonder if he will give me the saddle.” 

“It is of no use, brother,” he said, aloud, “my 
mind is as wilful as yours.” 

Men of intellectual greatness have almost invaria- 
bly possessed the power of concentration. Dante, 
when his mind was occupied by a train of thought, 
was oblivious to outside events. One day when a 
great procession was parading through the streets, 
the poet took up a volume at a book-shop, and began 


Kossuth, during his imprisonment in Turkey, | reading it. The procession passed, with all its noise 
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and splendor, but Dante saw nothing of it. His eyes 
had been on the page before him, his thoughts with 
the author of the book. 

It is matter of legitimate history that Mrs. Stowe 
wrote “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in the midst of domestic 
interruptions. 

Madame Roland’s ‘‘Memoirs’’ were composed un- 
der the most trying circumstances. Being herself in 
prison, she heard constantly from the adjoining cells 
the cries of victims whom the executioners were 
dragging forth to the guillotine. 

Cowper once described himself as working ‘‘amidst 
a chaos of interruptions,” one friend spouting Greek, 
and another talking to them both. 

Concentration, like any other mental habit, may be 
acquired by those who are not naturally possessed of 
it. Its attainment is well worth a severe course of 
mental discipline, since the habit, once established, 
counts among the labor-saving machinery of the 
mind. It enables its possessor to accomplish an in- 
tellectual task in a shorter time than that given to it 
by the man of slovenly 
expenditure of less zigzag, tiresome effort. 








GOVERNOR REYNOLDS. 

One of the most popular governors of Illinois was 
John Reynolds. Leaving Tennessee at an early age, 
he settled in Illinois when it was a territory, and by 
his courage and skill as an Indian fighter won the 
title of “Old Ranger.” 

He had received but a limited education, but his 
natural abilities, generous impulses and honest deal- 
ings gave him such popularity that the people made 
him a judge, a member of Congress and governor of 
the State. But in every station he was always “Jack 
Reynolds.” 

While he was a member of Congress, Mr. Darby, 
of St. Louis, who tells the anecdote, called upon him 
at the capitol. 

‘Well, governor,” said Darby, “how do you like 
life in Washington as compared with life at your 
home in Belleville?” 

“Mr. Darby, it don’t suit me, sitting around here 
on these fine, silk-cushioned chairs; I don’t feel at 
home as I do at Belleville, sitting on the logs and 
fence-rails with the boys, and whittling sticks.” 

When the State of Illinois determined to build 
railroads, it sent Gov. Reynolds as a commissioner to 
Europe to negotiate its bonds. The British minister 
at Washington gave him letters of introduction to 
several noblemen in London. Mr. Darby tells, with- 
out vouching for its truth, the following story of the 
Governor’s first introduction to the English aristoc- 
racy, illustrating the ignorance and the lack of polish 
which used to be regarded as evidence of American 
superiority. 

As soon ashe arrived in London, he called ona 
nobleman, who happened not to be at home, and left 
his card and a letter of introduction. In the course 
of a few hours a note came from the nobleman, ex- | 
pressing regret at not meeting Gov. Reynolds, and 
inviting him to dine the next day. The note also 
stated that the nobleman’s carriage would be at the 
Governor’s residence, a few minutes before the ap- 
pointed hour. When the carriage was announced the 
Governor came down to find a splendid equipage, 
with coachman and footmen dressed in livery. 

“How are you gentlemen? how are you? Which 
of you is the duke?” asked the Western Governor. 

“His grace is at home; we are his servants,” an- 
swered one of the servants, surprised at the saluta- 
tion. 

“Well,” suid his excellency, “get in, get into the 
carriage.” 

“No, sir, if you please—the carriage is for your 
excellency—we ride outside.” 

“What! only one man inside, and three of you out- 
side in the rain!’ exclaimed the “Old Ranger,” aston- 
ished at what he regarded as the selfishness of aris- 
tocratic customs, so different from the free and easy 
manners of the Western frontier. 


> 
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CLEANLINESS OF EGYPTIANS. 


An observing foreigner can detect inconsistencies 
in every nation he visits, for all nations indulge in 
that privilege. Matthew Arnold says that an Eng- 
lishman is not in the least disturbed when anomalies 
are pointed out in his country’s constitution. 

The higher and middle class of Egyptian Moslems 
are scrupulously clean. Their religion compels them 
to wash themselves frequently, and thereby pre- 
serve their health. But the foreigner will see in the 
Streets of Cairo a richly-dressed, veiled lady, whose 
person is as clean as frequent and prolonged bathing 
can make it, leading by the hand a little child witha 
face besmeared with dirt, and with clothes which 
look as if they had been worn for months without be- 
ing washed. 

The reason for this strange inconsistency is that 
an unwashed and shabbily-dressed child is believed 
to be less liable to the dreaded evil eye. 

Another inconsistency is that an Egyptian will go 
again and again to the bath in the same 
He will wash himself thoroughly, will be ‘sham- 
pooed” from head to foot, and then put on that dirty 
shirt, because his ideas of cleanliness do not extend 
to his linen. 

When the Egyptians have washed their clothes, 
they pour clean water over them, saving: ‘There 
no God but God; and Mahomet is His prophet.” 

Prayer is such an important duty for a Mahometan 
that it is called “the Key of Paradise; but he is 
taught that no prayer will be accepted from a person 
who is unclean. Therefore he washes himself before 
praying, clips his nails, and performs similar acts for 
purifying his body. Not only his body, but the ground 
and mat upon which he prays, must also be clean. 
Mahomet was careful to provide his followers with 
one preventive against disease. 
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PLEASURING. 

Every man has his own views of pleasure. Henry 
Taylor the poet, expressed his view, when, writing of 
three days’ festivities at Oxford, he said: “Human 
nature is not equal to more than one day’s hard pleas- 
uring at a time.” 

A friend of his, Mr. Hammond, Under-Secretary to 
the British Foreign Office, had another view. It was 
bis pleasure to sit at his desk and work. A gentle- 


mental habits, and with an | 


dirty shirt. | 


THE YOUTE’S 


| man, returning from abroad, called at the pants 
Office and asked to see Mr. Hammond. 

“He is not here, sir,” answered the janitor. 

“Not here!” exclaimed the gentleman, knowing 
that the Secretary was rarely elsewhere. “What has 
become of him?” 

“Well, sir,” answered the janitor, feeling that he 
must defend his chief, “the has gone to a funeral; and 
it is the only day’s pleasuring he has had for two 
years.” 


——_—_—_<«@>—___—_—_. 

WINTER NIGHTS IN POLAR REGIONS, 
Polar expeditions indicated to scientists that they 
| might reasonably seek for the key of many problems 
in meteorology, magnetism, and electricity within 
the Arctic circle. They therefore established during | | 
1882—85 a chain of international stations around the 
Pole, at which trained observers recorded their ob- 
| servations of the remarkable phenomena in those 
regions. Greely’s party was one of those employed 
in this work. Another of these observers, Saphus 
Tromholt, who was located at Koutokaeino, a Lapp 





| settlement, on the Russo-Norwegian frontier, de- 
| seribes in his book, “Under the Rays of the Aurora 


” 


| Borealis, 
| He writes: 


nature’s slumber and nocturnal display. 


“We are in the middle of November, and below a 
white shroud of snow, the Land of the Lapps slum- 
bers in its winter sleep. . . . Even the wind durst not 
play with the snow- white “cover of nature’s couch; 
the very air seems to sleep. Nothing breaks the si- 
lence. 

“You may wander for 


miles over the wastes, but 
never a sound, save the creak of your foot in the 
snow, breaks the silence either from heaven or earth. 
You may listen for a single stroke of a bird’s wing, 
or a squeak from an animal, spy for the slightest 
movement in the lifeless solitude—in vain; all is 
death. 

“In the south the light of dawn is seen. You wait 
and wait, day comes not. At last, when nearly noon, 
a small portion of the sun’s disk creeps above the 
horizon, moves a little way along the hills, and again 
dips down, to pay a shorter call the next day. 

“Again darkness gathers over the land, star after 
star begins to twinkle in the deep blue sky, while the 
crescent moon sheds a pale lustre in the southern 
heavens. It is only tour o’clock. 

“But in the long night which follows, nature shows 
that she is not asleep. Across the dark heavens the 
mystic forces spread a glimmer of light; the grand 
play of light, color, form, and motion Tas begun. 

“Soon the silent energy raises a magnificent tent 
of flames over the earth, woven of myriads of trem- 
bling streamers, which, re sting on the horizon, shoot 
upw ‘ards to the coronal point in the zenith; and now 
it unfolds garlands and draperies in all the lovely col- 
ors of the rainbow, fluttering from north to south, 
from east to west, and a moment after, the entire 
heavens resemble a bath of liquid fire in violent mo- 
tion. 
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| “HOW THINGS ARE WORKING.” 


| When “advanced thought” gets out into the after- 
| noon light of this waning century, it sometimes casts 
arather ridiculous shadow. That fellow-countryman 
| of his whom Mr. Warner met abroad is made to illus- 
trate this with a touch of genuine humor. The man 
was absent from home on what he thought an impor- 
tant and rather secret mission: to observe the prog- 
ress of things in Europe, and to publish his observa- 
tions ina book. The silly person who entrusted him 
with this mission was—himeself. 


He expected that America would be surprised when 
he published his observations. “TI can give vou a lit- 
tle idea,” he said, “of how things are working.” 
This talk was late at night, and by the dim cabin 
lamp. “When I was in Rome, I went to see the 
head-man of the Pope. I talked with him over an 
hour, and I found he knew all about it!” 

“Good gracious! You don’t say so!” 

“Yes,sir. And he isin full sympathy. 
not say anything. He knows that his church is on 
its last legs. I told him that I did not care to see the 
Pope, but if he wanted to meet me, and discuss the 
infallibility question, I was ready for him.” 

“What did the Pope’s head-man say to that?” 

“He said that he would see the Pope, and see if he 
could arrange an interview; and would let me know. 
I waited a week in Rome, but no notice came. I tell 
you the Pope don’t dare discuss it.” 

“Then he didn’t see you?” 

“No, sir. But I wrote him a letter from Naples.” 

“Perhaps he won’t answer it.” 

“Well; if he doesn’t, that is a confession that he 
can’t. He leaves the field. That will satisfy me.” 


But he dare 
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PASSING TRIALS. 


It was Warren Hastings who, in the midst of bit- 
terly trying circumstances, impressed all observers as 
@ man possessing a ‘‘mind calm amid difficulties.” 
Let him tell the secret of his admirable self-posses- 
sion, since we in private life need to know all possi- 
ble magic having the power to calm our rebellious 
spirits. 





“When I reflect,” he said, “upon my present cir- 
cumstances—when I listen to the railings of my ac- 
cusers, and when my spirit rises up against them, I 
call to mind the story of an Indian king whose tem- 
per never knew a medium, and who in prosperity was 
hurried into extravagance by his joy, while in adver- 
sity grief overwhelmed him with despondency. 

“Having suffered many inconveniences through this 
weakness, he gave notice that, on his forthcomin 
birthday, the most acceptable present which any o: 
his courtiers could make, would be a sentence short 
enough to be engraved on aring, and suggesting a 
remedy for the grievance of which he complained. 

‘Many phrases were accordingly proposed, but not 
one that was satisfactory, until his daughter came 
forward and offered him an emerald on which were 
engraved two Arabic words, the literal translation 
ot which is “This, too, will pass.’ 

“The king embraced his child, and declared that 
she was wiser than all his wise men. 

“Now,” continued Hastings, “‘when I appear at the 
bar, and hear the violent invectives of ‘my enemies, I 
| arm myself with patience. I reflect upon the muta- 
bility of human life, and say to myself, ‘This, too, 
will pass.’ ” 


—~o-—__—__—— 
USELESS PHRASES. 

There are people who can say just what they want 
to without the addition or omission of a single neces- 
sary word. The majority of people, however, are not 
gifted with this pleasing faculty. They talk about 
“seeing with their eyes.”? What else should they see 
with? They hear “with their own ears.” Could 
they hear with ears not their own? They stand 
hours ‘on their feet.” Do they want to stand on 
their heads? 

“What is the matter?” he asked of a thin young 
man named Anderson Pye. 

“I think the climate of Austin does not agree with 
me—have great trouble breathing with my lungs.” 

“You would have a great deal more trouble breath. 


ing without your lungs,” responded the doctor.— 
Texas Siftings. 








COMPANTON. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. [Adr. 
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Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, highly concentrated, is the | 


most economical blood purifier that can be used. (Ade, 
+>. 
Don’t wait till you are all run down before t taking | 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. Take it now. (Ade, 


> | 
Burnett's Cocoaine is the best and cheapest Hair | Ee by mail, 50e. 


Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, allays irrita- | 
tion, and promotes a vigorous growth of the Hair. (Adv. 
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arr’s ae: Institute (Tarrytown-on- Hud- 
son), N.Y. O. WINTHROP STARR, A. M., Principal, 


VER the Garden W all, and 99 Songs, words and | 
Music, 2c. L. HATHAWAY,359 Wash. St., Boston, Mass, 


S5 buys a ae actical Type-Writer, McClees Millison 
$5 Type-Writer Co., Wichita, Kans. Agents wanted. 


JOREIGN STAMPS, 100 all different, 10 cts. List 
free. M, D. Batchelder, 2700 N. 9th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


GENTS COIN MONEY who sell Dr 


LA Family Physician and Receipt Book. New edicion. 
Price, $2. Address A. W. HAMILTON, Ann Arbor, 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY AGADEMY. 


Morgan Park, Cook County, Ill. Send for Catalogue. 

I furnished, Write Valentine 
R COL LEGE, Racine, 
ably 


. CILASE’S 


Learn here and earn 
good pay. Situations 
Bros., Janesville, Wis. 
Wis. Dr. DE 


most remark- 
Education. 





S$ great school, combining 
Moral and Phys 


Mental, zk 
One of the most ce utral, salubrious and beautiful spots 





in the country, Special care of small boys, 
Se pt. i. _Se id for Descriptive Circulars. 


a $6 to $8 a Day 


the NICKEL TIDY HOLDER, 

Over 125,000 sold, Every family oi 
them, Sample and Agents’ Price List by mail, ‘I6e. 
2c. stamps. W. HASSELBACH, Box A, 51, Sz idusky, oO 


BILIQUSINE 4 ¢ two-cent shone on nt to SNOW 


ARLE, Provide nee . Will obtain 
by mail a “trial pac kage” of Biliousine, a sure 
cure for Headache, Dyspepsia, Cons 
digestion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, 
and all troubles which arise from disordered stomach, 


HEADQUARTER FOR LADIES’ FANCY WORK, 


Special Offer! We will send 
you our Ladies’ Book of Fancy Work (P rice, be.) for 
three 2-cent stamps. (“A Felt Tidy, /mported Stk to 
work it, and Illustrated Price-List for ten 2-cent 
stamps. J. KF. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. — 


TF AGENTS wanted for PINKERTON’S 
of the REBELL >» the 
most thrilling war book ever 

published. PROFUSFLY ILLUSTRATED. 

Absoluteip thesan est book to sell ever known! For 

sa sete ul, ars, cial territory and terms to agents 
dress G.W. CARLETON &CO., Pubs., New 


ues ~ Beautiful Colored Designs of 


Flowers, Birds, Animals, ete.. printed 
@ on burlap, (cloth), to be worked in rags, 
yarn, ete. Wholesale and retail. M 
ers, Send to manufacturers for ¢ 


oe ount to deal- 
JOHN Ss. G R. ANT, Biddeford, Maine. 
UDENT’S {CABINET 


ST 
of 20 Rocky M inerals, 
Gems, and Petrifactions, ete., 
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in your own 
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arranged in a handsome enbinet 
case, “correetly labeled, securely 
Large Cata- 


ymicked, only #1.00, 
de. H. H. TAMMEN, Denver, 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Fits for any College or Gove 7 nment Academy, for Busi- 
ness and Social Rel: —. otic er, detailed by 
See ‘aed of Wz Springticld Cadet 

Rifles ‘AM » rincipals, 
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logue of Indian relies, Colo, 
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Reversible Collarss e. 
GOLD MEDAL FABRIC.) 
air Cuffs & Collar, either 
Rubens, Angelo, Raphael or Murillo, any size by mail, 6e. 

























Reversible Collar Co., Factory, Cambridge, Mass, 
See large ady. in YOUTH’S Comp. ANION, July 2nd. 
T, IF YOU ARE COINC TO T 
Go to the fertile a along the line of the 
WISCONSIN CENTRAL R. and avail yourself of the 
extraordinary oppor tunitie s and advantages offered, 
Full information and map (free). Send —— to 
LAND COMMISSIONE 
Wisconsin Central R. R., slbwatinee, Wis. 
that pare WEAK, SORE or 
DIM, chronic or acute, in 
be young orold, CURED by the 
‘ 
ARABIAN EYE LOTION.” 
Delightful cooling re araee very effective, yet 
harmless to a be iby. Try it. Price with full di- 
rections, $1. 8 na stamp ‘for histreatise on Dis- 
eases of the and KAR, Address Dr. R. WILSON, 
peraHouse Chicago, I. For sale by all Druggists. 
BOYS Send us 10 cents and we 
ww will send you a RUSSIA 
LEATHER PENCIL POCKET to hold 
2 pens. One to hold 3 pens for 15 cts., 
and our special terms to agents. Every 
Man and Boy wants one, and we want 
agents everywhere, 
LAPHAM & BOGART, 3 John St., N. Y. 
UNIVERSAL CUFF- HOLDER. 
— For Ladies and Gentle- 
i men. The best article 
ever invented, Can also 
be used forSleeve-hold- 
er, Eye- glass holder, 
Drawers - Supporter, 
Hose-Supporter, Tidy-Holder, Apron-Holder, and a 
reat variety of other uses. Elegantly Nickel- -plated,. 
By mail post- paid, l0c. a pair. Halt gross of —. $3. 
Gross, $5. Address Universal Cuff Holder Co., 


53 State St., Room 26, Boston, Mass, 
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WANTED: BRIGHT SCHOOL BOY or 
GIRL AGENT in every town 
for my Patent Household Indicator. Send 25 ets. 
for salab’ ample for taking orders, or write for infor- 
mation, reference and permission to manufacture, 
__M ASTER HERBERT WHITE, Montclair, N. J. 


‘The Latest Novelty in Pencils! 
By the — acturers ¢ 











233 powwt ing Pencils, 


6é 
THE SCHOLASTIC 493 
| Cont: ining 12 Outline and 6 beautiful Colored Cards (3x7 
in.), 5 Best Colored Crayons, with directions for use. 
EAGLE PENCIL CO., New York. 


INGROWING TOE-NAIL 


IS PERMANENTLY CURED yi +e ze 
AIN OR INCONVENIENCE, 7 
STEDMAN 








wi 
DR, ’s Al TOM ATIC AL CURE 
Cireulars sent free. Addre 
E. E. STEDMAN & CO., Newton Falls, Ohio. 





COOPER & CONARD’S 


Journal of Home Literature and Fashion, 


F 4. TY CTS, FASH The Cheapest 


A YEAR. and Best in 
sending four 


AUT EAR, the world. 
names and $2.00 will 


Any one 
receive one copy free. | 


COOPER & CONARD, 9th and Market, Phila, 


“Club” Cycles. 


The Oldest and Largest Makers of 


BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES 


in the world, 











Machines sold on the 
Instalment System. 
The Coventry Machinists Co., (Ld.) 


259 Columbus Ave., Boston. 





JEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


of Music, Boston, Mass. 


The largest and best equipped in the world, 100 Instrue- 
tors, 19714 Students last year. ‘Thorough Instruction in 
Voe a1 and Ins trume ntal Musie, Piano and Organ Tuning, 
‘i Literature, Freneh, German and 
English Branches, Gynnasties, ete, 
bor ard aby room, $45 to $75 per term, 
’ be yins Septembe 188. Bor Illustrated 
giving full informs ation, addre 

TOURJE kK, Dir., Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass, 



























LOOK! 


Cc 176 PACES B of Stamping Patterns. 
The A largest book { ever published in Amer- 
ica. Over 3000 "FF Ill- CG ustrations of the latest 


_ and choicest designs. AQ It is of great value to 


“LINENE” | AMERICAN RUDGE 








those in the business, and L more than worth 
the price, 25 cts. MRS, T,G. FARNHAM, ©) Art Em- 
| Soatdny Establishment, 10 W. 14th St. New York City. G 


The only first-class wheel listed 
at a low price, titted with all the 
latest improvements. 

Price, 50 in., Enamel and 

Nickel, $107.50, 
Send for Catalogue & Agents’ Term 


Stoddard, Lovering & Co., 
152 Congress St., Boston, 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 

remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful, 
CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
sk for Glenn’s, 
Of druggists, 25 cts.; 3 cakes, 60 cts.; 
mailed on receipt of price, and 
5 cts. extra per cake, by C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 
115 Fulton Street, New York, 
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Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in “One Minute. 
German Corn Remover r Kills © or ms & Bunions. 


ISSUE PAPER OW ER- M AKING fully 
described and illustrated in Supplement No, 3 











BENTLEY’S CATALOGUE 


of Novelties in  Art-Needlework, 
Not merely a few hints, but carefully written 








and explicit instructions, with diagrams 
This for cutting all the parts, detail drawings 
Sup- of the different manipulations and pic- 
plement tures of the completed flow . Con- 
separate tains also much other matter of in- 
ly for terest to ladies who do fancywork, 
or for ‘ large pi with several hun- 





‘ “dred illustr 


mE Bentley’s Art-Needlework, 


i W. 14th ee re ae Ne Y. 


6c nd our fk, 
Catalogue (i 
cluding supple m *t) 
192 pp., nearly 3,000 
Allustr ations, 


ions, 








PLEASURE AND PROFIT. | 


PRICE OF OUTFIT ONLY FIFTY CENTS=-A SPECIAL OFFER. 


Every Boy and Girl ought to learn this beautiful art of Fret Sawing. 


Price, complete, only 50 cents; postage 
PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers Youth’s Companion, 





It cultivates a love for beautifying 
the home; it develops a mechanical 
taste, and it keeps the boys at home 
pleasantly and usefully employed who 
might otherwise running in the 
streets. This cut shows how easily 
Scroll sawing is done, The beautiful ar- 
ticles on the table speak for themselves, 


be 


Our Bracket Saw Frame is made 
from the best spring steel, and is nickzl 
frosted. With it you can make Brack- 


ets, Clocks, Picture Frames, Easels, 
_ Fancy Articles, ete., of the most exqui- 
site beauty, With only 40 cents’ worth 


of wood you can make articles worth 
from $1 to $3 each, 

This outfit now consists of 1 Nickel- 
frosted Bracket Saw 5x12inches, 12 
Extra Saw Blades; 1 Manual 
Sawing and Wood Carving; 100 
Miniature Designs; Designs for 
making many beautiful Brack- 
ets, etec., ete., full size; 1 Drill. 
and packing, 15 cents, 


soston, Mass, 




















For the Companion. 


TELEMACHUS. 


[The year 404 A. D. is famous for the accredited qm 
of the abolition of the gladiatorial shows at Rome. lon- 
orius, the emperor, held a triumph in the city to cele- 
brate the defeat of Alaric. During the gladiatorial con- 
test which formed a part of the triumph, a monk by the 
name of Telemachus rushed into the arena, and in the 
name of Christ threw himself between the combatants. 
He was cut to pieces on the instant, but the spectators 
were smitten with compunction. The games were 
immediately suspended, and a stringent decree was 
promptly issued forbidding their revival.} 





Telemachus, the monk, sat in his cell; 

Fixed in deep thought, he sat in silence there; 
But as the shades of night around him fell, 

He knelt upon the ground in humble prayer, 


“Give me a heart, O Lord, to do thy will, 
A heart submissive to thy chastening rod; 
Into my life thy loving grace instill, 
Help me to feel that thou alone art God. 





“Hasten the time when all shall own thy sway. 
The groaning captive from his chains rele 
Hasten the time whes war shall pass away, 

And all the earth enjoy perpetual peace.” 





Thus, in his cell, the monk in earnest prayer 
Passed the long night communing with his Lord; 
While o’er the silent city, slumbering there, 
The Roman sentinel kept watch and ward. 


Day breaks upon the city’s cold gray wall, 
Brightening each temple, pinnacle and shrine; 

Wpon the statues there the sunbeams fall, 
fouching the marble gods with light divine. 


This day the emperor his triumph keeps, 
Presiding at the games in regal state; 

And round the echoing walls the welcome sweeps, 

“Long live Honorius, the wise and great!” 


Then forth with stately tread, a warlike band 
Of gladiators fills the open space; 

With quiet sternness, on the spotle as sand, 
In two opposing ranks they take their place, 


And at the given signal, on they sweep, 
Rushing like angry beasts upon their prey; 

The swords are stained from gashes wide and deep, 
The sand is torn and bloody with the fray. 


When suddenly there leaps upon the sand 
Between the combatants, a figure tall. 

His face so pale, so winning, yet so grand, 
That awe and silence on the people fall. 
“What men are ye, who spurn the law of God, 

Which bids us live as brothers all in love! 
Who tind delight in violence and blood, 
Forbidden by the Christ in heaven above! 


“In Christ’s own name I bid this carnage cease! 


In Christ’s own name, the name we breathe in 


prayer 
Yea, I, Telemachus, the monk of peace, 
Command you all as brothers to forbear!” 


But on the fickle, maddened Roman crowd, 

The monk’s words held but momentary sway, 
And then the ery grew fiercer and more loud, 
“Down with the monk! Away with him! Away!” 
The brutal gladiators, with their swords, 

To pierce the heart of that brave preacher flew; 
And as he fell in death, he gasped the words, 


“Forgive, dear Lord, they know not what they do!” 


So died Telemachus, the monk of old, 
But with him died the gladiatorial shows, 
All honor to that spirit grand and bold, 
Vhose martyred soul then found in God repose. 
©, M, SHELDON, 


+@r 
For the Companion. 
THE FALSE GAWAIN. 
Is one’s own pleasure the chief object for which 
one should strive? Many have thought so. ‘Ti- 
to Melema, in George Eliot’s story “Romola,” 





thought so. He was handsome, talented and ten- 
der-hearted, but he cared more for his own ease 
than for anything else in the world, and so by 
persistently avoiding everything that 
pleasant in his path he came by degrees to feel 


was 


that others must invariably be sacrificed, if need | but he had little patience with “strikes.” 


he, to secure his ends. And those who have read 
the book know how the amiable, popular, good- 
natured, pleasure-loving young Greek met his re- 
ward. 

Through several of the “Tdyls of the King” ex- 
tends the account of a character not unlike that 
of ‘Tito in some respects, that of “the fine Ga- 
wain.” 

“A prince 
In the midmight and flourish of his May, 
Gawain, surnamed the courteous, fair and strong.” 

Of all the knights of the Round Table, Gawain 
was the one possessing the most companionable 
qualities. He was undoubtedly what is called “a 
good fellow.” Men and women both liked him. 
All the graces and accomplishments of the court 
were his, and even those who disapproved of his 
light, frothy nature were doubtless ready to ex- 
cuse his shortcomings because of his winning, per- 
suasive gifts. But more than any other knight of 
the Round Table, Gawain loved his own pleasure 
and ease. When sent by King Arthur in search 
of the unknown knight who had at a tournament 
won 

“The last great diamond of the nameless king,” 
with orders not to return till the quest was ended, 
Gawain, after wandering about for a while, came 
to Astolat, where Elaine was waiting the return of 
Lancelot and Lavaine, and was easily persuaded 
by the lord of Astolat to remain there for tidings 
instead of going farther. He was ‘“wearied with 
the search,” he admitted, and it suited much bet- 
ter with his easeful disposition to remain and try 
to win the love of Elaine than to continue his 
search. But when Elaine showed him the shield 
left with her, he recognized it as Lancelot’s, and 
changed his purpose. 


” 





And, damsel, for I deem you know full well 
Vhere your great knight is hidden, let me leave 
My quest with you; the diamond also, 


eeecese Then he gave 

poe slightly kissed the hand to which he gave 
fhe diamond, and all wearied of the quest, 
Leapt on his horse, and carolling as he went 
A true-love ballad, lightly rode away.” 


The plain performance of duty is always weari- 
some to such men as Gawain. With light excuse 
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he laid the result of his search before the king on 
his return, and could not see why he should be 
| reproached, or why the king should say to him: 
“You shall go no more 
On quest of mine, seeing that you forget 
| Obedience is the courtesy due to kings.” 
| We have another glimpse of Gawain when the 
knights have sworn to ride in search of the Holy 
Grail a twelvemonth and a day. 
“And Gawain swore, and louder than the rest.” 
Just as soon as discomforts appeared, Gawain’s 
short-lived enthusiasm for a noble purpose died, 
and he set about his own pleasure. Yet the silence 
| of the king regarding his report of himself, stung 
even the shallow Gawain slightly, and he burst 
forth into sclf-excuse and vows of deafness to all 
future accounts of visions seen by holy Virgins, 
for it was the vision of the Holy Grail seen by Sir 
Percivale’s sister that had sent the knights on 
their quest. 





***Deafer,’ said the blameless king, 
‘Gawain, and blinder unto holy things, 
Hope not to make thyself by idle vows. 
Being too blind to have desire to see.’ 


Our modern life, with its numberless incentives 
to pleasure and self-indulgence, produces Gawains 
by thousands. They are outwardly generous men, 
impulsive and often affectionate and quite ready 
to do a kind and pleasant action when it does not 
compromise their own ease too greatly, but when 
difficulties are to be met and overthrown we find 
such men “much awearied of the quest.” Just so 
long as these “good fellows” are not hindered in 
the pursuit of their pleasures, and just so long as 
they are not exposed to severe temptations, they 
pass for agreeable, well-meaning members of so- 
ciety, but nothing can ever take the place of prin- 
ciple, and no character, however amiable it may 
be, can long endure the test of years which has 
not what is called “moral backbone.” Some day 
the Gawains who here sought only their own grat- 
ification mu-t come to realize the emptiness of all 
such self-see'xing, and as once,— 

“The ghost of Gawain blown 
Along a wandering wind * * * * 
Went shrilling, ‘Hollow, hollow, all delight, ” 
so in the last dark hour these poor Gawains may 
find an answering echo in their own hearts: 


“Hollow, hollow, all delight.” 
O. F. As 


Or 
FOUNDER OF THE LONDON TIMES. 


Not every man is so well able to avoid the evil re- 
sults of a “strike’’ among his employees as was Mr. 
John Walter, of the London Times. Though a man 
of liberal education, and a graduate of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, he had been trained to the manual work 
of a printer “at case,” and had passed through nearly 
every department, literary and mechanical, in the 
printing-office. His father was the founder of The 
Times. But it was a scant little sheet, mostly de- 
voted to advertisements; and the elder Walter was 
on the point of giving it up as an unprofitable invest- 
ment, when the young John, then twenty-seven, en- 
treated that the little paper be given one more trial, 
and that he be allowed to conduct it. With some 
misgivings the father yielded to his son’s request. 
The young man had perseverance, tact and energy, 
indispensable requisites in an editor. He made The 
Times, and was the inventor of the modern newspa- 
per. 


He spared no pains to make the paper a success, 
and to give it ahigh moral tone. By his discernment 
and liberality he gathered about him some of the 
best writers of the day. 

All innovations were loudly condemned by the elder 
Walter, who regarded them as vagaries of youthful 
extravagance and folly. 

John Walter knew the value of work, and paid well, 


Printers in those days, 1810, were often refractory, 
and took advantage of the needs of their employers; 
for papers were then printed by hand-power; the first 
steam-printing was in 1814. 

On one occasion the pressmen asked for a rise in 
wages, and that all should be paid the same, whether 
worth the same, or not. Mr. Walter was about to 
accede to their demand, when he learned that there 
was a combination among the —— and compos- 
itors to leave him, suddenly, without warning, and so 
stop the publication of the paper, and do him serious 
injury if he did not yield to their demands. Indig- 
nant at this, he determined to run all risks rather 
than yield to what seemed an extortion. 

The “strike” took place on a Saturday morning, 
when all hands left without warning. Mr. Wa:ter 
proved equalto the emergency. He collected appren- 
tices from half-a-dozen different quarters, and a few 
inferior workmen, who were glad to obtain work. 
Then he pulled off his coat and went to work himself, 
with the rest, first at the case, then at the press, where 
he was incessantly employed for thirty-six hours. 

Monday morning the strikers assembled in triumph 
to witness Mr. Walter’s defeat. But to their inex- 

wressible surprise, The Times issued from the pub- 
ishing house at the usual hour. They were the de- 
teated this time. 

On another occasion he proved equal to the demand. 
He was then M. P. for Berkshire County. He was at 
The Times office one day when the express arrived 
from Paris bringing the speech of the French king at 
the opening of the Chambers. It was late. The day’s 
pew was out. The workmen and editors were gone; 

mut it was important that the speech be published at 
once. Mr. Walter set to work immediately; he first 
translated the document, and then, assisted by one 
compositor, took his place at the type case, and set it 
up. 
The speech was set and printed, and the second 
edition of The Times was in the city three hours after 
the express was received. 





——+o>— 
AN ODD INTERVIEW. 


If aman has a mind to do good, he must be willing 
to pay the price. The sneer hurled at the Master, 
“He saved others, Himself He cannot save,”’ ex- 
pressed, unwittingly, the law of service. Some of 
our readers may have read Sir James Stephen’s ‘‘Es- 
says in Ecclesiastical Biography” and “Lectures on 
the History of France.’ When the author was a 
young man, he had a practice at the bar amounting 
to fifteen thousand dollars a year. The highest hon- 
ors of the profession awaited the prosperous lawyer. 

About that time, his uncle, William Wilberforce, 
began to work for the emancipation of the slaves of 


the English colonies in the West Indies. James 
Stephen, being fervently religious, shared his unele’s 


the Government and influence its policy in the mat- 
ter of emancipation, he gave up his lucrative prac- 
tice and all — of professional advancement, and 
aécepted an office whose salary was only one-half of 
what had been his agen income. 

For years he held the position of counsel to the 
colonial office, working quietly and in comparative 
obscurity to shape the legislation which eradicated 
slavery from the British empire. Statesmen adopted 
his suggestions, took the bills he had framed, advo- 
cated them in Parliament, and thereby acquired a na- 
tional reputation. 

When emancipation became a fact, a dozen men 
were honored as promoters and advocates of the 
beneficent measure. But not a hundred men in Eng- 
land nor one slave in Jamaica knew how much eman- 
cipation owed to the brain, humanity, and self-denial 
of James Stephen, who for years had worked for it 
in the obscurity of the colonial office. 

Like all men of energy, moved by a purpose in life, 
James Stephen had a strong will and great tenacit 
of opinion. If he did make a mistake, his subordi- 
nates had much trouble to make him see his error. 

In youth he had been very shy. The shyness wore 
off in manhood, but he always retained the manners 
of ashy man. In ae he would close his eyes, 
and discourse in a mild, low, slow, continuous voice, 
as if afraid to stop. When he did stop, it would be 
with the abruptness of one who was determined to 
close the conversation, then and there, no matter 
what should happen. 

A gentleman once came to him on business. He 


t might be killed. The 
towards the open door of the slaughter- 


a soldier dragging a gun with a broken leg.’ Ah, I 
see!” she exclaimed. 


“T am glad you do, Mary.” 
“The soldier was dragging a gun with a broken 


Then he 


leg—the gun’s leg was broken.” 


“Gimme that paper!” he exclaimed. 


folded the manuscript with mock precision and put it 
in the stove.—Arkansas Traveller. 





HOW HE DID IT. 
Every farmer’s boy who has ever attempted to 


lead or drive, coax or force, a hog, knows the mean- 
ing of the proverb, “‘As obstinate as a pig.” 
Irishman has become famous who so thoroughly un- 
derstood porcine nature as to drive his pig to Dublin 
by pretending that he was going to Cork. 


That 


If there is one thing in which the hog is more stub- 


born than in another, it is in the matter of locomo- 
tion. 
push forward causes him to retreat double the dis- 
tance of his involuntary advance. 
in doing the very opposite of what he is coaxed to do. 


If he is wanted to move, he stands still, and a 
He is stiff-necked 


A pig, just taken out of the stye, was surrounded 


by three Scotchmen, who were trying their best to 


t it into a roomier place, - yards distant, that 
ig would not budge an inch 
n. 











left the office in an indignant state of mind. 


speakin 
he rose, bowed, thanked me for my valuable in 


usher to show me out.” 
—$ +o —___—_ 


For the Companion. 


THE TWO ROADS. 


One may own the ray | that opes 
To the secret of his hopes: 

One another key may hold 

Into wealth more rich than gold. 

If I miss what long I sought, 

I may own at least my thought, 

And the purpose leading out 

From the entanglements of doubt. 

By experience schooled and drilled, 
On my failure I can build: 

Strong in weakness, weak in strength, 
All is somehow gain at length. 
Though | lived out twenty lives, 
What I seek for still survives. 


While the morn of youth still glowed, 
Two companions on one ro: 

Travelled in the friendliest mood 

Of their student brotherhood; 
Thoughts exchanged with best intent— 
Not without high argument. 

Neither could precisely brook 

Points of view the other took— 

Till, as branched their road in two, 
There they parted to pursue 

Each his pathway as seemed best 
Towards the wide lands of the West. 


Mark, with self-forgetful aim, 
Missed the road to wealth and fame: 
In the clime of the ideal 

Sought to make his visions real. 
Pierre into the world’s great throng 
Wedged his way by right or wrong; 
All forgot his early vow— 

Toiled for gold, no matter how, 
Mark’s poor gift of verse and rhyme 
Seemed a waste of brains and time. 
While Pierre’s Eldorado land 

Was to Mark a tract of sand. 


—¥+oo—______ 
A PAGE OF HISTORY LOST. 


to discover their mistake. 
moments,” will seldom bear criticism. 


work of a novice. 


“The moment I entered Stephen’s room,” he said, 
narrating the interview, “he began to speak. After 
for half an hour without a moment’s — 
rma- 
tion—I had not said a word—and rang the bell for the 


0) 


Cc. P. CRANCH,. 


Those who think it an easy thing to write for the 
press, and do it well, have only to make the attempt, 
Work “dashed off in a few 
Careful re- 
vision will show many and glaring blunders in the 
The literary acumen «: Mrs. Gen- 


Then the Scotchmen became angry. One laid hold 
of the pig’s ears, the other seized a foreleg, and both 
pulled, while the third man twisted the tail. The pig 
squealed and gained several inches styeward. ‘The 
man at the tail, maddened at the pig’s stubbornness, 
belabored it with a stout stick. 

“What in the world are you doing with the pig?” 
shouted a stranger, coming up. ‘‘What are we do- 
ing with the pig, is it? Itis nothing we are doing 
with it, but we’ve been trying to get this perverse 
daughter of an ugly father into yonder shed. And 
we are likely to be beaten.” 

“Leave her to me,” said the stranger, “and I’ll put 
her in, unaided.” 

“There’s not aman in Lochaber can do it,” growled 
one of the oo. “Perhaps not,” replied the 
stranger, smiling. 

“T am nota Lochaber man, but a Lesiune man, and 
I think I can manage the pig, if you will let me try.” 
“Try away; let us see what you can do!” 

“Keep away, then!” said the stranger, slipping be- 
hind the pig; and catching her by her hind legs, he 
lifted her up as though she were a wheelbarrow. 
The pig, resting on her fore-feet, with her snout close 
to the ground, remained quiet. The stranger, givin 
her a slight push, and trundling her backwards an 
forwards once or twice, to see if he had command of 
the animal barrow, steered her right into the shed, 
and at its furthest corner let the hog go. 

A ene who had seen the stranger’s triumph- 
ant wheeling, studied out the philosophy of the feat. 
When caught up by the hind legs, the weight of the 
animal was thrown almost wholly upon the fore-feet. 
The slightest impulse moved it forward, as it had no 
— by which to stand still, or to move back- 
ward. 

Its quietness was partly due to the brute’s aston- 
ishment, and to a sense of its utter helplessness, and 
artly to the weight of the viscera thrown forward 
nto the thorax, interfering with the use of the vocal 





organs. As soon, however, as it was let go, the hog 
yelled lustily. 


WHY HE COULD NOT STAY. 


Western people are noted for their hospitality. 
The latch-string hangs out for all friends and ac- 
quaintances, and strangers are usually entertained 
with kindness and courtesy. While this is the gen- 
eral rule, there are, of course, exceptions to it. A 
correspondent writes of his experience while travel- 
ling on foot over the mountain-trails in Colorado: 

At the close of a dark and rainy afternoon, I came 
to a little log cabin close to the trail. I had travelled 
for hours without meeting a single person. I was 
utterly exhausted, and was never so glad to see a hu- 
man habitation as I was to see that log cabin. 

It was dark when I reached it. small, meek- 


eral Meckleham saved her husband from appearing 
in a very ridiculous light before the reading public: 


Gen. Meckleham decided upon writing a series of 
war-articles. ‘Why shouldn’t I, Mary?” he asked of 
his wife, who belongs to a literary pte, and who 
is considered an excellent critic. ‘I should just like 
to know why I ought not to give my experience. I 
went through the war, and served with distinction, 
and I know how to write. I understand the con- 
struction of sentences. I understand the use of vig- 
orous English. What do you say, Mary?” 

‘Why, by all means, write your experience. I do 
not see why you should keep back anything that 
might prove of interest to the public and result in 

rofit to yourself.” 

“That’s it, Mary; that’s it. While I was at college 
the students used to laugh at me for devoting so 
much attention to rhetoric. It will come in handy 
now, you see. I shall go to work at once.” 

The next evening, when the lamp had been lighted, 
the general said,— 

“Mary, are you ready to hear my war-paper?”’ 

He read it to her. 

“What do you think of it?” 

“Tt is good.” 

“Don’t you think it’s first-class?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“I have never said much about it, Mary, but I am 
a writer. Many a time while visiting newspaper 
offices, I have said to myself, ‘Ah, well, you fellows 
think that you are great writers, but you haven’t 
learned your first lesson.’ Now, I shall wad it up 
and send it to a magazine. I ought to get at least 
one hundred dollars for it.’’ 

“You are going to copy it, are you not?” 

“Oh no; not necessary. It’s as plain as print.” 

“] didn’t know but you might want to make a few 
corrections. Let me see the manuscript a minute. 
Listen to this paragraph: ‘Gen. Beauregard, seeing 
that the left wing was weakening, determined to re- 
inforce them.’ Don’t you think that you should say 
‘it’ instead of ‘them’?” 

“Why? Refers to the soldiers.” 

“No, it means wing, which should be ‘it.’ ” 

“Well, go on, go on.” 

“<The general at one time,’ continued the woman, 
finding another objectionable paragraph, ‘was much 
tty to see a soldier dragging a gun with a broken 

ieg.’’ 

““What’s wrong with that? 
it myself.” 

; “Yes, but how did he drag a gun with a broken 
leg?’ 


It’s a fact, for I saw 


“Don’t you see? The fellow’s leg was broken, but 
so determined was he that he still stuck to the gun.” 

“But he didn’t drag it with his broken leg.” 

‘Hang it! the fellow’s leg was broken’’—— 

“T understand that.” 

“Well, then. Leg was broken, but unwilling to re- 
tire from the field, he crawled along, dragging his 


“With his broken leg?” 

“The statement is as _ as daylight. 
strike a woman on mi 
two inches.” 

“TI understand it well enough. The man was drag- 
ging his gun with his broken leg, which, I should 
think, would differ very little from dragging his 
broken gun with his leg.” 

The general wheeled around in his chair, shoved 
both hands into his pockets, and, in a calm voice, 
slightly trembling on the bosom of a struggle, said,— 

“When I married I thought that my wife was a 
sensible woman. 
of literary taste. 


When you 
itary matters, she cun’t see 


I thought that she was a woman 





sentiments. In order that he might get a hold upon 


Read that paragraph again.” 


said. “I am greatly fatigue 
here?” 





“«*The general at one time was much moved to see 





looking old man answered my knock on the door. 


“T am a stranger, by en on foot and alone,” I 
- Can I stay all night 


I expected an immediate and cordial assent, but to 


my — and dismay, he said,— 


“Wal, I dunno.” 

“T am very tired indeed.” 

“T reckon likely.” 

“Of course I would expect to pay well for my en- 
tertainment.” 

“Wal, I’ll arsk my old woman; she’s boss hyar.”” 

T had caught sight of an old woman with a pipe in 
her mouth and a shawl over her head when the door 
was first opened, but she had disappeared behind a 
quilt that hung as a door between the two small 
rooms of the hut. 

The old man disappeared behind the quilt, and I 
heard him ask, in a shrill whisper,— 

**Kin he stay?” 

“Naw, he caynt.” 

“He looks *bout played out.” 

“Wal, he caynt stay hyar.”’ 

“Why, ’Cindy? he’ll pay.” 

‘Don’t keer fer his pay; he aint goin’ ter stay.”’ 

“Why?” 

«You know why.” 

“Naw I don’t.” 

“You know well that there dog o’ yourn has dragged 
my switch o’ back har off an’ it caynt be found high 
nor low; an’ my upper teeth’s got the plate broke so L 
caynt wear ’em, an’ tel them things is all back in 
their places no stranger don’t see me, an’ no stranger 
don’t stay hyar,an’ so I let youknow. He kin mosey 
on to Si Haslip’s cabin; it’s only half a mile furder 
on. 

I ““moseyed” on to the Haslip cabin, rejoicing that 
it was so near, and greatly amused at the vanity of 
*Cindy. 


THE DOCTOR’S INDIAN RELICS. 


Dr. G——, formerly Mayor of Boston, is greatly in- 
terested in American antiquities, but according to a 
story told of him, something happened to him once 
that made him very careful ever after as to the place 
where he searched for additions to his collection: 


He visited Mount Desert in the early days when 
visitors had to wander about in search of the primi- 
tive hotels. 

Leaving his baggage on the wharf, Dr. G—— sought 
one of these hostelries, and, having nothing else to 
do, procured a shovel and began digging in a mound 
which, from its appearance, might have been heaped 
up by pre-historic men. While thus engaged a wom- 
an rushed furiously from the hotel. 

“What yow diggin’ there for?” she shouted, “yow 
just stop it right off !” 

“Oh,” replied the doctor, indifferently, “I was only 
looking for curiosities.in this Indian mound.” 

“Tndian mound!’ screamed the woman, “that aint 
no Indian mound. That’s where them Higgins chil- 
_— is buried; you better not git Mis’ Higgins after 
yow!” 

The doctor left town before ‘Mis’ Higgins” could 
“git after him.” 








_ 
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“NEVER would call a boy of mine ‘Alias,’”’ said 
Mrs. Jones, “if I had a hundred to name. Men by 
that name is allus cuttin’ up capers. Here’s Alias 
Thompson, Alias Williams, Alias the Nighthawk— 
all been took up for stealin’.”* 
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For the Companion, 
A BOY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


I have heard of a boy who lived long ago— 

For such boys are not found now-a-days, you know— 
Whose friends were as troubled as they could be 
Because of a hole in his memory. 


A charge from his mother went in one day, 

And the boy said, “Yes,” and hurried away; 

But he met a man with a musical top, 

And his mother’s words through that hole did drop. 





A lesson went in, but, ah me! ah me! 

For a boy with a hole in his memory! 

When he rose to recite, he 
was all in doubt; 

Every word of that lesson had 
fallen out! 


And at last, at last,— oh, terri- 


ee eos 


Sick at heart, Stings flew to a corner of the 
room, where a trembling little crowd had col- 
lected, all that was left of the gallant band of 
marsh mosquitoes. But alas, how changed they 
were! Dull, heavy, lame and ill, they clustered 
shivering together, and longed for home. 

And Poison, dear Poison, had broken her legs, 
those graceful black and white legs that were the 
admiration of all the marsh. 

“O mamma, mamma!’’ sobbed little Stings, 
nestling close to his sister. 

Just then there came a whiff of salt air. 
sea-breeze was rising! 

“Come, let us be going,” said Poison, feebly. 

“Yes, yes, let us go home to mamma,” cried 
Stings, but the others were too sleepy and tired 
and thirsty to stir. So Poison and Stings sorrow- 
fully left them to their fate, and set off together. 

Oh, it was a long weary journey. It seemed to 
Stings as if he had grown old and feeble and stiff in 
those few hours, and Poison was suffering terribly. 

At last she sank to the ground, moaning, “Go, 


The 





Stings, go home. I am dying. I can fly no fur- | 
ther.” 
But Stings would not leave his fainting sister. 
“No, no, dearest,” he said. ‘You will feel better 
after you have a drink. See, there is a dear little 
child asleep underatree. Just take one bite from 
her rosy cheek, and you will be stronger.” | 

“I dare not,” moaned Poison. “Go back to} 
mamma. She has no one else but you now.” 

But Stings insisted that Poison should alight on 
the child’s cheek while he watched for the enemy. 

He felt very brave now that he had her under 
his care. Nothing should harm her. 

Suddenly—horror!—he saw a hand above her! 
Would he have time to warn her ? 

‘Poison !”” he cried hoarsely, ‘Poison !” 

But she did not hear him. Wild with fright, he 
flew to rescue her, and the cruel hand came down 
upon both of them. Poison and Stings were dead! 

And still the poor mother in the lonely marsh 
watches and longs for her darlings who will never 
return. BEeRTHA WATSON. 
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For the Companion. Ske 743 dies 
THE SAD STORY OF A 
LITTLE MOSQUITO. 


Once upon a time there y/) 
lived in a pleasant marsh P 
a widowed mosquito lady, f 
with forty-one sons and | 
daughters. 

Although her heart was 
small, there was plenty of 
room for all her children in 
it, but the one she loved best 
was little Stings, the baby, 
who bade fair to become the 
very image of his dear, dead 
father. 

Mrs. Mosquito was very 
happy in her quiet home, 
but the children were al- 
ways sighing for the sea- 
shore, and at last, when a 
strong, hot land-breeze blew 
over the marsh, they spread 
their wings to fly seaward 
with their cousins, who were is i it 
going in such a crowd that Mat 
the air seemed black with 
them. 

In vain their mother im- 
plored them to stay, and 
reminded them of their fa- 
ther’s sad fate. Her head- 
strong children were deter- 
mined to go. 

Then poor Mrs. Mosquito 
said to Poison, her oldest 
daughter, a gentle, thought- 
ful girl, “Take care of my 
darling Stings and bring him 
safe home, and Poison, dear- 
est, don’t let him bite any 
horrid rough boys. Warn 
him to attack only babies 
who can’t slap back. No- 
body over three years old.” 

Poison promised to take 
the very best care of her lit- 
tle brother, and kissing her 
mother affectionately, she 
hurried off to join the oth- 
ers. 

Mrs. Mosquito called after ‘ 
her, “Be sure to bring Stings es 
home on the very first sea- 
breeze.” 

She watched the travellers until the last mosquito 
had disappeared from view, and then went back 
to her desolate home to weep and pine for the re- 
turn of her darlings. 

Happiest of all the happy travellers was Stings. 
How new and strange everything seemed! how 
the scorching sun warmed his back! how good 
the hot wind felt on his wings! how his heart 
beat with mingled fear and pleasure! 


little 


Hao Jack 


Yes, he was afraid. He kept close to Poison, | 
and when he got to the big hotels on the sea- | 


shore, he was too frightened even to bite at first. 
But after a while his courage rose, and he fell to 
work, getting bolder with each delicious nibble. 


“Hurrah! this is fun!” he shouted, as he set-. 


tled down on the very hand of a great fat boy. 

But what was that? The dead body of his 
favorite brother, Nip-and-Tuck, lay right before 
him. With a groan Stings fled away. All the 
fun was gone now. 

It seemed as if his eyes had been suddenly 
opened, for as he looked around, he beheld dead 
Mosquitoes on every side, his brothers and cousins, 
smashed ruthlessly np against the wall in melan- 
tholy little black dots. 
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St os 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1, 


CHARADE. 
With loving thoughts, dear children, 


Each morn when 


you arise, 


Begin my first and fill it 
With kindness ere it dies. 


You have my gentle 


second oft 


When the baby is asleep; 
But oft it means such sorrow, 
*Tis enough to make one weep. 











For the Companion. 


THREE KINDS OF WEATHER. 


Ice and snow and fleet reindeer 
Every day throughout the year. 
That is how the weather goes 
With the little Esquimaux. 


Clouds, and heat, and not much rain, 
Figs, and rice and sugar-cane, 
Waving flies with palm-leaf fans, 

| Lazy little Africans! 


Ice in winter, and a sled, 
Muffied warm from foot to head; 
Summer days. Not much to do. 
So the weather goes with you. 
JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 
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For the Companion. 
RASPBERRYING. 


Jennie and Bess were going up in the hill-pas- 
ture after raspberries, and Baby May brought her 
little hasket and wee white sun-bonnet. ‘Me pick 
berries, tou,” she said, 


But mamma said, “O Baby, no; you're too lit- 
tle,” as she caught her up and hugged her. 

And Bess and Jennie said, “Why, she wouldn’t 
know a berry if she saw it!” 

Then they took their pails and skipped away. 
Baby May pouted a little. “May wanted to pick 
berries,” said she. 

“So she shall,” said mamma, quickly. ‘There 
are some berries out by the orchard-wall, if they 
are ripe,” said she; ‘‘and I guess they are.” 

So Baby May took her basket, and skipped 
away too. She remembered the berries she had 
last year—so big and red and sweet. 

Into the little basket they went, one and two at 
atime. Ina little while Baby May went home. 

“Why, what a smart little girl!” cried mamma, 
when she saw the raspberries. 

Then, how Baby May’s eyes danced! And 
how surprised Jennie and Bess were when they 
came home a little while after! 

“Why! Why, Baby May Luckett!” cried Bess. 
“You've got as many as we have!” 

And so she truly had! 
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1. 1st couplet—harv 


My wiv. blooms in the sum. 
mer 
= re "are more than I can 


The ioe rs call them worth- 
less weeds, 
But the children love them 
well. A. M. P. 
2. 


HISTORICAL INCIDENT. 

Ni ame of a king who was 
¢ aliea “the wise st king in 
Cc hriste »ndom.’ 

An island of mountains, 
one peak of which is called 
Be “4 Mon. 

The tirst syllable of a fam. 
ily, name long distinguished in 
English history. One of the 
ds wughte rs became Queen of 
E ngls ind, and her son was the 
king at seven years of age. 

Put 1, 2,3 together, and make 
the name of a man who, in 
Sept., 1784, exhibited in pres- 
ence of Washington, on the 
Potomac, a boat worked by 
steam against the current. 


3. 
TRIANGLE. 


ie 
_ 
= 
i] 
- 


ee RED 


16 
* 17 


“I 
*e# 88H HEE 
es #8 & # #-- 
ee HKE 


* * * 19 


— £e eH SE 


1, A letter. 

2, 11, A pronoun. 

3 to 12, Unwell. 

4 to 13, To inform, 

5 to 14, Listlessneas. 

6to 15, State of being melted. 

7 to 16, Terminating. 

8 to 17, Anything that is eat- 
able. 

9 to 18, A pest-house. 

10 to 19, Destruction. 

1to 10, The name of a dis- 
tinguished clergyman, who 
died on Se pt. 80, 1770. 

1to 19, The name of a dis- 
tinguished English general, 
who died on Sept. 14, 1852. 

L. M. O'NADE. 
4. 
CENTRAL ACROSTICS, 
(Words of Five Letters.) 
1, 


1,Garments. 2, Made plain. 

3, Meagre. 4, Certain coins. 
5, Fashions. 6, Played with. 
7, Birds.  &, A constellation, 


9, Causes to go. 
10, Those who write poetry. 

The central letters, read 
down, will form the name of a 
battle fought on Sept. 11, 

777. 
2. 

This acrostic is formed by 
merely changing the central 
letters of the previous one. 

1, Certain flowers. 2, Excepted. 
3, Part of a church. 

4, An ancient race of people. 
5, Piers. 6, Drawn by a rope. 
7, Young animals. 

8, “The Tichborne claimant.” 
9, Races. 0, Harbors. 

The central letters, read 
down, will form the name of a 
battle fought on Sept. 19, 
1777. CYRIL DEANE. 


Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 
est. 4th couplet—math. 


2nc “«  —moon. 6th ‘ —harvest moon. 
3d “ —after. 6th “ —aftermath. 
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4. 1, Tutor, trout. 
hasten. 4, Chairs, his 
or, is pure or. 


7, Dire 


2, Natives, in a vest. 3, Athens 


ear. 5, Sofa, of as. 


6, Superi.- 
scene, residence. 


5. Cypher (sigh fur). 
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e Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
nite it order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made. 
as required by law, 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made In Money Orders, Bank Cheeks, or 
Drafts. WIEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE I 
CURED, send the money in a Reyvistered Letter. All 
postinasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else itis stolen, Persons who send 
silver tous ina letter must do iton their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Renewatis.—Three weeks are required after 








receipt of 


money by us before the date opposite your name on 
aper ¢ 0h be changed, 
Remember that the Publishers 





ry Ss. 

otitied by letter when a subseriber wishes 

r stopped, All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
t, as we cannot find your name on our books unless 
your Post-ottice ac ldress is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what tine your subse ription is 
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The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their pore are ordered to be discontinued, 
Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 
RY MASON & COU.,, Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
Mass. 
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unless the moon is at or near her nodes or annie 
points, she either passes above or below the sun or 
the earth’s shadow, and consequently an eclipse can- 
not occur, 

In the eclipse of the 24th of September, the moon 
is near enough to her node to have about four-fifths 
of her diameter cut off by the 
eclipse 


earth’s shadow. The 
fifteen minutes, A. M. 
The middle of the eclipse occurs at two hours forty- 
eight minutes, A. M. The eclipse ends at four hours 
twenty-two minutes, A. M. 

As the moon enters the dark shadow, a portion of 
her dise will seem to be cut off, and the shadow will 
continue to encroach upon the moon’s domain until 


begins at one hour 


the middle of the eclipse. The reversed process will 
then take place, until the moon will regain her 





nearly rounded outline. On the evening of the 24th, 
our fair satellite will appear in the eastern sky, soon 
after sunset, as the harvest moon, the most beautiful 
of all the moons that crown the year. 


po sailsevvaiteminns 
INDIAN MARVELS. 


The wonders of conjuring, seen in the southern 
part of Asia, especially in Hindostan, are almost be- 
yond human belief. Travellers agree that such ex- 
traordinary feats as changing twigs into snakes, and 
causing seeds to grow immediately to the stature of 
trees, are actually performed. Through what delu- 
sion of the senses trustworthy witnesses have been 
made to believe in such jugglery, we are as yet igno- 
rant. A recent traveller in India thus describes anew 
a very old trick in scientific conjuring: 

Taking out of his pocket a long, thin, silk rope, the 
conjurer curled it up into several folds and made it 
into a circle, the ends of which were bound round 
and round this circle. He threw it on the ground, 
where it lay. 

Alternately humming a wild air, whistling, singing 
a monotonous chorus, knocking two sticks together all 
the time, and dancing to the noise or sound, the tied 
cord on the ground began to move about, to twist 


| hither and thither, to gyrate in circles, to le ‘ap up a 


couple of feet into the air, and then gradually to un- 
fold itself, till at length it appeared “only a tangled 
nitss of rope. 

In a few moments, however,—the performer all the 


| time playing louder, knocking his sticks together vio- 


SCIENCE AND ALCOHOL, 

Ten years ago, at the 
Society of Arts, Dr. B. W 
livered before 
senting the results of a protracted scientific nonadlh 
gation of the subject. 
titically established were the tollowing: 

1. Alcohol, instead of raising, lowers the 
ture After a drunken 
sometimes taken three days to restore the 
warmth, 
Even moderate 


Edinburg 
tichardson, F. R.S., de- 


request of the 





that body six lectures on alcohol, pr 


Among the facts thus scien- 
tempera. 
of the body. stupor it has 
natural 
under the most favorable circumstances. 
drinkers are 
dangerous “colds.” 

2. Alcohol is not, in any proper sense, a food. The 


development of fat from its use 


peculiarly exposed to 


is simply due to 
structural degeneration of the vital organs. 


3%. Alcohol accelerates the action of the heart from 
one hundred thousand beats a day to, say, one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand, followed by a pro 


portionate weakening that necessitates, successively, 
lence the heart becomes en 
larged and its valves disordered; and the 
of blood to it, is rendered for the 


active, and is sueceeded by 


additional draughts. 
brain, by 
the increased flow 
time more greater feeble- 
ness, Which demands the repetition of the stimulus, 
4. The all its or- 


guns, every bone and joint, the brain and spinal cord, 


whole internal cavity of the body, 


are wrapped in membranes, through which as filters, 


everything has to pass for the sustenance of the re- 
spective parts. These membranes must be just po- 
rous enough, and be kept perfectly supple. Now, 


and thus 
effects a general deterioration of the organic 


alcohol causes them to thicken and shrink, | 
strue- | 
tures, | 

5. Among the effects of this deterioration, in those 
who drink moderately, are pains, 
the worst form of indigestion, and wakefulness. 

6. Ata later stage of drunkenness, 
gun of the body escapes disorganization of its vital 


various neuralgic 


not a single or- 


structure, though heredity or other conditions may 
cause 
particular organ,—the } 
the heart, the brain or spinal cord. | 


7. “If this agent do really for the 


a seeming concentration of disease on some 


liver, the kidneys, the lungs, 
moment cheer 
the weary and impart a flush of transient pleasure to 
the unwearied who crave for 
doubtful even in these modest and moderate degrees | 
side of an in- 
finity of evil for which there is no compensation and 
no human cure. 
The above are the 


mirth, its influence— 


—is an infinitesimal advantage, by the 
; | 
teachings of science. We will 

add the teachings of actual observation. Sir Andrew | 
Clark, one 
in Great Britain, says that in seven out of ten of his 
hospital patients the disease drink, 
and in the three ggravated by it. He 
had sometimes thought of giving 


of the most eminent medical authorities | 


Was caused by 





others wa 








going about the country in a crusade against intoxi- 
cating drinks. 

ine _ ‘ 
THE 


The year 1885 numbers on its annals four eclipses, 


ECLIPSE OF MOON. 


three of them 
a partial 


two of the sun and two of the moon; 


have already passed. The fourth eclipse, 


one of the moon, will occur on the 24th of September, | 


and will be visible in North and South America, and 
on the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

There are few celestial phenomena more easy of 
explanation than eclipses. 
in ancient times, for 


Their recurrence was a 
source of terror 
how- 


astronomers to explain their cause. As soon, 


ever, as men began to study the movements of the 


sun and moon, they did not fail to perceive that if} 


the moon passed directly between the earth and the 
sun, she must hide either a portion or the whole of 
his light, and produce a solar eclipse. 

Lunar eclipses were not as easy to explain, but it 
was found that they always occurred at full moon 
when the earth is opposite the sun. It was also 
known that the earth must cast a shadow, extending 
far beyond the moon, and it was correctly inferred 
that the moon was eclipsed by passing into the 
earth’s shadow. 

If the moon’s orbit were not inclined to the earth's 
orbit, 
moon, and a lunar ecli»se 


a solar eclipse at 
at every full moon. But, 


there would be every new 


| pulled it 


x up his practice and | 


lently, singing more vigorously, and leaping about 
almost in a fury,—the tangled mass became unrav- 
elled, and the rope was at once seized by him. 


faking it in his right hand, yet holding one end in 
his left, and with a vigorous shout and great bodily 
exertion, he threw it perpendicularly into the air. 
Itfell. He threw it again. Each time it went high- 
er, though it fell several times. 

All the while he kept muttering, gesticulating, 
whining, imploring, expostulating, crying. At length, 
warning the spectators, who were “crowding upon 
him, to keep the circle around as wide and broad 
as at the outset, he gathered the rope once more 
into circular coils in his right hand, and with a su- 
preme effort and a wild shriek, 
height towards the sky. He 
with the greatest 
times. It did not fall, 
seemed tightly fastened. 
he at once 


threw it up a great 
then all of 
violence 


a sudden 
two or three 
however, but, on the contrary, 
With a yell of triumph, 
as it seemed, climbed up the rope, first 


| with one his ind and then with the other, his legs 
equally agitated. He rose higher and higher, and | 
then 


actually vanished out of sight in the air. | 

4 | 

EXERCISE. 

A funeral procession was passing through the 
when the door of the last 
mourning-coach was opened, and an elderly man, 
dressed in black, entered unbidden. The other occu. 
pants stared at the new-comer, and at each other, 


streets of a Seotch town, 


Finally one of them addressed him: 
“Ye'’d be 
front?” 
i) ° 


weel ocquaint with the gude mon in 
pointing in the direction of the hearse. 
“Then it’s the auld wife 
“No. 

e Are 
oN 


' 
ye ken?” Bind 
you a friend 0? Jock’s who's in America?” | 
“Then what do ye mean by comin’ in here?” | 

“Oh, I havna been vera weel of late, sae the doctor 
tellt me to tak’ as much carriage-exercise as I could. 
Aw’ this'll just mak’ the foarth time I’ve been tae 
Whin Cimetery this week.” 


A ride to the cemetery would not seem likely to 
improve one’s spirits, however it might be with one’s 
health. 
avisigsaeaiiiibaciia 
THOUGHTETL. 


An unfortunate Scotchman hecame very poor 
through illness in his family. H.s affectionate wife 
was struggling with him for the support of their chil- 
dren. 

He took to peddling with a one-horse wagon, as a 
business that would keep himin the open air, and not 
task his strength too much, 


One 
weeks, he started out with his cart foraten days’ 
trip, leaving his wife very anxious about him on ac- 
| count of his weakness. 

After going about fifteen miles his horse fell down 
and died. He got a farmer to hitch his horse to the 
eart and bring him home. 

As they drove into the yard, he saw the 
his wife’s countenance, and being tenderly desirous 
to relieve it, he cried out,— 

“Maria, Maria, it’s not me that’s dead; it’s the 
mare.”’—Harper’s Magazine. 


agony in 





- — 
PAT’S DILEMMA, 


Trust the true Hibernian to extricate himself from 
a tight place by instant exercise of his ready tongue! 
At all events, trust him to make the attempt. 


An Irishman who was a dealer in a small way, and 
| kept a little donkey and cart, came on one occasion 
to a bridge where a toll was levied, but, to his disap- 
pointment, found that he had not money enough to 
pay. A thought struck him. He unharnessed the 
donkey, and put it into the cart. 


| the donkey standing on it, to the bridge. 

In due course, he was hailed by the ‘toll. collector. 

“Hey, ma man,” cried the latter. ‘Whaur’s yer 
toll?” 

*Bedad,” said the Irishman, “jist ax the droiver.” 

en 
SAVED. 

Ata fire recently a brave fireman came gasping and | 
panting from the burning building with his beard and | 
eyebrows singed in the flames. 


Under one arm he carried a small but heavy box 
which he d>posited ina place of safety with the air 
of a man wo had saved a box of government bonds 
from destruction. 





he exclaimed proudly. 


} On opening the box, it was found to contain six bot- 


tles of the new patent fire-extinguisher. 


‘and order a SILK SPONGE TOWEL. A cir 


day, after having been ill at home for two | 


Then getting in| 


there were no | between the shafts himself, he pulled the cart, with | 


“I’ve saved something valuable, from the heft of it,” 





You can get rid of that terrible tired feeling by 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. [Adv 





“Unquestionably the best Indelible Ink in the world 
(Payson’s).”—. ¥. Independent. Sold by all Druggists, 
—_——_— 





hair soft and | 
[Adv. 


Hall’s Hair Renewer makes the 
glossy, and is a valuable hair dressing. 

“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits,’ * or worm loz- | 
enges, give greater satisfaction than any other worm 








medicine. 25 cents a box. [Adv. 
A PERMANENT 
PERFUME, Lasting Forever. METCALF'’S | 


VIOLETTE, HELIOTROPE or JOCKEY CLUB | 
SACHETS, when made into packages, and packed 
with clothing, gloves, handkerchiefs, stationery, 
or turniture, impart a grateful odor. Sample 
mailed upon receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont eee, See Boston, Mass. 


ASH MILK FOOD 


Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
eal profession regarding it. 


ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO, 
P. O. Box 3773, New-York, 


Reader, if you wish to make your father or mother a 
useful present for Bath or Household use, send 25 cts. to 


RAYMOND & FOX, 
179 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
cular will 
Every thread 
sold over oe of them in the DR 


RAYMOND & FO 
None Genuine unless bearing this Stamp 


JAMES MEANS’ $3 SHOE. 


Made in Button, Congress and Lace. 
Best Calf Skin, Unexcelled in Dur- 
ability, Comfort and Appear- 
ance. A postal card sent to us 
will bring you information 
how to get this Shoe in any 
State or Territory. 


J, MEANS & C0., 


41 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass, 

















come with it, telling how it is to be used. 
is Silk. We have 
two weeks, 















pair, plain, or #1.50 per pair, 
measure around the body. 


€ ROUND SHou, 
a oan tent DER, 


*°KNICKERBOCKER ” 
Shoulder 
BRACE # 


And Sue ender 
Combined. 
\ Pat’d 1882. gone 

Expands the Chest and promotes Free Respiration. 

Prevents Children becoming Round-Shouldered. 

A perfect Skirt-Supporter for Ladies. 

Physicians everywhere recommend them. 

No harness—simple—unlike all others. 

Easily adjusted and worn with comfort. 

All sizes for Men, Women, Boys and Girls, 

The Cheapest and only Reliable Shoulder Brace. 

Sold by Druggists, Furnishing, Dry Goods and Gen- 
eral Stores, or sent postpaid. on receipt of $1.00 per 
silk-faced. Send chest 
Address the manufacturers, 
KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., 

N. A. JOHNSON, Prop’r. EASTON, PENNA, 















OMFORT, 
ONVENIENCE, 
OMELINESS, 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE LACE CONGRESS 


Does not draw the foot like ordinary Congress. 

Has the stylish appearance of a lace boot, and is more 
comfortable to a full instep or ankle. 

Convenient as any Congress in putting on. 

Requires no lacing when once adjusted. 

Manufactured of best material, especially the elastic. 

Is the best shoe in the market for the price. 

If your dealer does not keep them or order them for 
you, send for directions how to get them, to Patentee 
and Manufacturer of Men’s, Boys’ and Youths’ 
Fine Shoes, 


H. T. MARSHALL, Brockton, Mass. 


At Boston Office, 89 Bedford Street, 





“THE 


PROOF PUDDING 


iS IN THE EATING.” 


Any housekeepor or other party sending their address and 
mentioning this paper will receive by return post 


A TRIAL SAMPLE FREE OF 


ELECT RO-SILICON 


The best article known for Cleaning and 
Polishing 


GOLD, SILVERWARE, JEWELRY, &c. 


Or on receipt of 45¢ iv stamps, a full-sized box will be sent 
postpaid, 
19 Yearsin Household Use. Sold Everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON 00., 72 John St. New York. 





Wednesdays and Saturdays from 11 to 2 o’clock. 





EVERYBODY KNOWS THAT THE 


MACEE FURNACE CO. 


of Boston make the best RANGES and 
STOVES in the World; 


—=- 
ia Cees | 
M) 


p SALTY 





And a good many people think that their new Range, the 
“*Mystic,” here represented, is the best one they ever 
made. Be sure to examine the ‘*Magee” before you 
buy any cooking or heating apparatus. For sale every- 
where. If your local dealer hasn’t them in stock, send 











VOR CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Birth Hu- 
mors, for allaying Itching, Burning and Inflamma- 
tion, for curing the first symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, 
Milk Crust, Scall Head, Scrofula, and other inherited 
skin and blood diseases, CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, 
and CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, ex- 
ternally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
‘yr, internally, are infallible. Absolutely pure. 

7 . Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25¢.3 
NT, $1. POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co.,, 


STON, 
t2"Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases, 





LUNDBORG’S 


Perfumes. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 

Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Marechal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG'S 
‘Rhenish Cologne. 


SAMPLES FOR 50 CTS. In case the above 

cannot be obtained in your vicinity, and wishing 

to try same, a box of Samples of all these five 

articles willbe prepaid to your nearest Railroad 

“xpress Office (which please name) for Fifty 
Cents—Money Order, Stamps or Curreney. Address 

\ YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St., N.Y. 








to the Manufacturers for circulars and prices, address- 
ing either Boston, 92 Beekman St., New York, 86 
Lake 8t., Chicago, or8 & *) Pine St., San Francisco. 


| ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


“A positive revolution in the treatment of 
| Nose, Throat,and Lung Diseases, and, for the 
purpose designed, as valuable a discovery as 

| vaccination.’ 


THE PILLOW-INHALER, 


A —, and Permanent Cure for 
Bronchitis, Asthma, and 
Incipient Consumption. 

3 i It isa hair pillow, with reser- 
voirs of evaporating liquid, the 
fumes or vapor of which is in- 
haled all night long, whilst 
coping as usual, and without 

discomfort. It is used 
oa y at night, and is perfectly 
safe to the most delicate. 











(The above Pieture lisiamacialee There is no stomach-dosing, 
son using the Pillow-Inhalers) douching or snuffing ; but just 
as a smoky lamp will leave a deposit on a whitened wall, 
so the Pirttow-INHALER, for say eight hours at a time, 
spreads a powerful healing balm or salve on the inflamed 
inner coating of the diseased air-surfaces, from the nostrils 

to the bottom of the lungs, and 

hence into the blood. Old-fash- 

CATARRH. é ioned inhalation, through a tube, 

for a few minutes a day, some- 

BRONCHITIS. times cured. Think of eight 

hours constant action, on the 

CONSUMPTION same principle, but intensified 

* @ a hundred-fold!' There are no 

pipes or tubes. The medicine 

is breathed in, not swallowed, and goes right to the dis- 

eased parts. The testimony to its results is beyond all 
question as attested by the experience of thousands. 

Hon. E. L. Hxppen, Collector of the Port of New York, says: nosh 
take pleasure in stating that the Prttow-InnaLer has been of the 
greatest relief, and I believe of permanent benefit to my wife, who 
has been a great sufferer from rece — and Catarrhal Troubles, ac- 
companied with distressing Ast I recommend its use to all 
persons afflicted with such mananies” 

E. L. HEDDEN, 38 West 49th St., New York. 

Mrs. M. I. Cuapwicex, Richland Centre, Bucks Co., Pa., says: ‘I 
bad Catarrh for years, and was going into Consumption. The Prttow- 
InHALER has wrought such a cure for me that I feel I cannot do 
too much to spread the knowledge of it to others.’ 

H. E. Atpricu, M. D., 1519 South Tenth St., Philadelphia, says: 
“T have used the Prttow-Iv#ater in my practice, and I find it to 
be one of the best things for diseases of the respiratory passages. 

During the six years of its existence the PiLtow- 
INHALER has wrought cures of Lean te Bronchitis, 
Asthma, and Consumption, that have been more like 
miracles than the usual treatment of disease, Experience 
has proven that if the simple directions are followed it 
will heal hopeless cases, no matter what ordinary methods 
and remedies have been tried in vain. Send for Explana- 
tory Pamphlet and Testimonials. 

THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 
1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(New York, 25 Egst Fourteenth Street. 
BRANCHES:+ Chicago, (Central Music Hall,) State and 
q Randolph Streets. 
When writing mention “ Youta’s Companron.” 

































